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PRESTO Y-3 for professional quality 


At last a portable recorder and playback for both microgroove and 
standard recordings that measures up to most critical professional 
standards. Feeds of 112 and 224 lines per inch, both inside-out and 
outside-in. Handles records up to 17% inches. 


FOR MICROGROOVE OR STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
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PRESTO K-10 


for versatility 


A recorder, record player and public address 
system all in one. Easily portable. Handles 
both microgroove (33% rpm) and standar¢é 
(78 rpm) —also 45 rpm (optional). Widely used 
for voice training, speech correction, language 
instruction as well as for recording plays, choral 
work, classroom progress. 


PRESTO Orange Label PRESTO Universal Master 
Discs for dependability Record Player —— 
Minimum surface noise, excellent high _ Plays all type records both microgroove 
frequency response, uniform high qual- — (334 rpm and 45 rpm) and standard 
ity and freedom from chemical and (78 rpm). A precision machine far su- 
mechanical imperfections. No wonder _ perior to the ordinary turntable be- 


Presto Orange Label Discs have been cause speed regulation is highly < 


iccu- 


the accepted discs for school use for rate and mechanical disturbance is 


sixteen years! reduced to absolute minimum. 


Mail coupon for more information. 


RECORDING CORPORATION 
Paramus, New Jersey 
Mailing Address: P. O. Box 500, Hackensack, N. J. 
In Canada: WALTER P. DOWNS, Ltd., Dominion Square Building, Montreal 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INSTANTANEOUS 
SOUND RECORDING EQUIPMENT AND DISCS 
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Presto Recording Corporation, P. O. Box 500 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Please send me further information on items checked. 
_ K-10 — iS 
Universal Master Record Player 
Presto Orange Label Discs 


_ Send me a free subscription 
to “The Presto Recorder” 
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HANSEN'S ALTAR BOY SURPLICES 


Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24°*inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. 


For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to the prices listed, except Nos. 
B100 and B110, which are priced at $1.00 additional. 


No. B60. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. Sanforized. 



































aT SESE IS CRE Re iccheablemedssibcesn aan netics $3.25 
No. B61. Light —_ fine weave, ae cotton material. Sanforized, 
with lace. Each... Finest Saidipiieiea an $4.25 


No. B62. Rubrical ‘Altar Boy ‘Sesoiton. oule py same material as used 
in B60 Surplice. Rubrical banding supplied in all church colors. Please 
specify color banding desired when ordering. Sizes 18 to 24..Each....$5.75 
No. B80. Durable Oxford Cloth —- medium em, Made extra 


full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each... 5 $4.25 
No. B70. Fine wearing Sleewuiscttc. Surplice. Made extra full. “Sides 18 
Oe aed BEE 0 cicstecsesigeseentersinainborniahonetdsdbicnecaidleccvlckenalaed $2.45 
No. B110. Fine quality embroidered lace, neat floral design. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each... cece ceceee eevee $6.50 


No. B100. Altar Boy Lace Surplice. Beautifully embroidered floral de- 
sign. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each.......0.0.000.00000....- $8.50 
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Extra, 


HANSEN'S 10-POINT ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 


THREE STYLES 


B10 Button Front — B11 Buttonless Belt-On — B 12 Zipper Front 


YOUR CHOICE OF BLACK, RED, WHITE OR PURPLE CASSOCKS 


1. Cassocks are tailored of good quality Poplin material (fast color) in black, red, white, 
or purple; also, of all-wool tropical weave material in black only. 


2. Each size has been expertly designed by the Master Designer of our Priest Cassocks. 


3. Form-fit Roman back drapes correctly and the fitted sleeves hang gracefully and 
naturally. 


4. The skirt and body of the cassock is tailored extra full, which eliminates binding and 
tipping when genuflecting and walking. 


5. French seams throughout, exclusive in Hansen’s cassocks, sewn with strong thread; 
gives complete reinforcement at all points of strain. 


6. Two inch hem at the bottom allows lengthening when required. Also prevents fraying 
from contact with shoes. 


7. Standing clerical collar innerlined to prevent wilting or sagging; adds greatly to 
distinctive appearance. 


8. Eyelet- -type reinforced button holes. Ivory -hard removable buttons with slip-on pins to 
“stay put.” 


9. Tailored in our own factory means more quality and longer service for less cost. 


10. Every cassock is carefully inspected before sewing in HANSEN’S label, which carries 
with it a positive money back guarantee. 


PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 








Correct Cassock Poplin fee Poole 
Length of Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipp 
Surplice Cassock Measurement No. Bid, Ea. No. Bil, Ea. No. Bi2, Ea. 
18 in. 6 Yrs. 36 in. 5.1 $ 5.00 $ 5.50 
18 in. 7 Yrs. 38 in. 5.50 5.50 6.00 
18 in. 8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.00 6.00 6.50 
20 in. 9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.50 6.50 7.00 
20 in. 10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.00 7.00 7.50 
20 in. 11 Yrs. 46 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 
22 in. 12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 
22 in. 13 Yrs. 50 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 
22 in. 14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 
% 24 in. 15 Yrs. 54 in, 9.50 9.50 10.00 
He OE BE OR tee 
No. Bll Buttonless rs. Back View of No. B10 
Belt-On, has hook 26 in. 18 Yrs. 60 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 Button Front Roman 
and eye collar 26 in. 19 Yrs. 62 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 Back. The patented 
a. front - —_ For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above write for quotation ivory hard removable 


buttons will not tear 
or pull off. 
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Please specify STYLE * COLOR * SIZE when ordering 


ning or removing. 
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1949 DOUWAY EDITION 


HOLY BIBLE 


Imprimatur of His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman 





No. K632 
No. K632— Black linen cloth, square 
corners, red edges, title stamped on 


backbone in gold, blanked title and 
Cross on front cover. 
(This binding does not contain the 30 
illustrations by Doré.) 


Price. Religious ..$3.25 


Price, Retail 3.60 





No. K653-D 


No. K6S3-D—Black genuine leather, Le- 
vant grain. flexible Divinity Circuit. 
round corners, red under gold edges, 
title on backbone and front cover 
stamped in gold, illustrated, deluxe 
paper, silk bookmark, boxed. 


Price, Religious $8.90 
Price. Retail 9.90 
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Containing 
THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE TEXT OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


1460 Pages 


Size: 5% x8 inches 












CHAPTER 9. 
A Paralytic at Capharnaum 
ND getting into a boat, he 
crossed over and came to his own 
town. 2. And behold, they brought to 
him a paralytic lying on a pallet. And 
Jesus, seeing their faith, said to the 
paralytic, “Take courage, son; thy 


(Illustrating actual size of type) 
NO OTHER EDITION HAS THESE FEATURES 


% The Old Testament is the popular Douay version. 


* The New Testament is the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine text. 


% A new, approved English translation of the Book of 
Psalms. 


% Newly edited introductory paragraphs for each Book 
of the Bible. 


% New appropriate paragraph headings for easier 
understanding. 


% Name of Book and chapter on each page for easy 
reference. 


* Newly edited annotations by Bishop Challoner. 


% Large easy-to-read type specially designed for this 
edition. 


% Simplified cross references alphabetically arranged. 
% A new complete informative supplement. 
% Modern paragraph format for easier reading. 


*% Attractive Family Record Pages printed on durable 
paper. 


% New Biblical maps printed in full color. 


% Thirty full page illustrations by Doré printed in 
two colors. 


% Two excellent and practical reading guides. 


% Historical dates in accordance with Catholic Biblical 
scholarship. 


% Many beautiful, artistic and durable bindings. 
% Page numbers in annotations for quick reference. 


For “Thumb Index” in any binding, add $2 to price. 





No. K623 


No. K623—Black genuine leather. Seal 
grain, round corners, title on front 
cover and backbone stamped in gold, 
design in title on cover stamped in 
red, red under gold edges, illustrated, 
silk bookmark, boxed. 


Price, Religious 


Price, Retail 8.70 


No. K707-B 


No. K707-B—DeLuxe Gift Edition, black 
genuine leather. Morocco grain, two- 
tone design stamped in gold on cover. 
gold edges, moire lining, silk book- 
marks, fiustrated, deluxe paper, in 
beautiful transparent Lucite case and 
gift box. 

Price, Religious ............... $45.00 


Price, Retail 


Also in White or Red Leather, same 
prices as above. 


HANSEN D. B. HANSEN & SONS 
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MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 
OVER 1,000,000 COPIES SOLD! 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book written in a language the children can 
understand. It is a book that will bring joy while they offer their hearts to 
their Maker in return for love as seen in the Holy Sacrifice. “MY FIRST 
GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 three-color lithograph pictures. Size four by 
six inches. Printed in extra large type in a language adapted to the little 


tots. 32 pages with 13 beautiful colored pictures. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVER 


Size 4 x 6 inches, 32 pages, three-color illus- 
trations. Retail price 20 cents each. Net per 


copy 16 cents each. Per hundred 
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MY GIFT TO JESUS 


By 


Sister Mary 
Ambrose, O.P. 
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17 FULL COLOR PICTURES 
LARGE, EASY-TO-READ TYPE 


My Gift to Jesus, by Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P., is 
for children up to the time they use the missal and 
for First Communicants. Profusely illustrated with 
17 pictures in colors and other pictures in black 
and white. Serves as an introduction to the Roman 
Missal. It has special emphasis on Confession and 
Communion and is helpful in teaching the “Dialog 
Mass.” Contains a collection of common prayers. 
My Gift to Jesus deserves your earnest attention 
and wide distribution. Size 54 by 3% inches, 96 
pages, large readable type and attractive colored 
cover. Retail price 30 cents each. 


Net per copy 24 cents each. Per hundred $24.00 


FRANKLIN 


$16.00 


BALTIMORE CATECHISM 
The Baltimore Catechism No. 1 and No. 2, 
printed in large type. Prepared and en- 
joined by the order of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, 
No. 1—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 


No. 2—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 

Per 100 

CASSILLY’S PRIMER AND FIRST COMMUNION 
CATECHISM 

For children in the second and third 

grades. Especialty prepared to make the 

teachings of Catechism to the little chil- 

dren clear, precise and simple. 

Price, per 100 

Price, per 1000 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE DRILLS 
54%2x3%; 32 Pages; English or Polish 
For teachers who believe in modern 
methods of pedagogy. Begins every lesson 
with a re¢isw from “Christian Doctrine 
Drills”; — e of: 1—Every Catholic 
truth correctly listed in this thirty-two page 
booklet; 7—For drill purposes its short and 
pithy azswers are unexcelled; 3—It may 
be used‘{h all grades from the fourth to the 
twelfth; 4—In it the most sublime truths 
are stated in the simplest language; 5— 
Used in thousands of Parochial schools. 

Price, per 100 
Price, per 1000 


GRAMMAR DRILLS 
By Anthony B. Morris 
Size 6x3¥2—32 Pages—Paper Cover 
Here are five reasons why we know this 
book will help you in your English classes: 
1—It can be used in all grades from the 
sixth to the tenth; 2—Technical grammar 
must be taught as a foundation; 3—The 
book contains only thirty-two pages yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six drills, 
together with rules for correct syntax and 
punctuation; 4—Every drill is logically il- 
lustrated in brief, epigrammatic sentences; 
5—The foreword, containing “Ten Ways to 
Use the Drill Book,” makes it an easy in- 
strument in the hands of any teacher. 
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No. F60. Pure Irish Linen No. F85. Pure Irish Linen Wo. F95. Pure Irish Linen No. 75. Pure Irish Linen 


Altar Cloth, made up. Hem- Altar Cloth, made up. Altar Cloth, made up. Altar Cloth, made up. 
stitched, with lace. ge. _. RRR SERS $4.75 BN PN accicancitcpninatetvocel $5.50 Be IG icttccnncttient $4.25 j 
i $4.10 


When ordering specify exact finished length and width including 
side drops and front drops. All altar cloths made to order only 
and are not returnable. 
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No. F4900. Fine quality lace 
No. F4925. Sheer celanese non- Priest Surplice, embroidered i 
wrinkling Priest Surplice, ideal with IHS and Cross design. i 
for traveling purposes. Beautiful pattern. Price....$28.50 
DG cnsididtanibciieiekied $13.50 PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 
All 36 inches wide. No. F4900. Alb. Tailored with 
No. F4850. Same as above, but +No. F40. Lightweight. Per yard.... $1.75 the same quality lace as used 
plain, without embroidery. : ; in Surplice No. F4900; top of 
+No. F48. ce Disiicinsinennnncewses 2.50 
cece SD spony edie wane. ‘Fer yaw fine Irish linen. Price........$25.75 
+tNo. F492. Medium weight. Per yard................ 2.75 
TtNo. F54. Heavy weight. Per yard......sss00- 3.00 
tSuitable for lightweight Albs and Surplices. 
ttSuitable for Altar Cloths and Altar Linens, Priest Albs and 
Surplices 
Albs of pure Irish linen, full size, patterned to new im- > 


proved lines, with raglan sleeves, more comfortable to 
wear, easier to Jaunder and richer in appearance. 





No. F4505. Linen Alb, light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet lace at bottom and in inser- 
tion, as illustrated. Price... .$20.25 


Surplice to match above. 


No. F4502. Linen Alb, light 

weight linen, with Cross design 
embroidered banding. Bandings ~ 
can be furnished in all church ! 
colors. Guaranteed fast colors. ; 





ceccccccce oObee 

Price .sseeeeeess $13.50 DER - k ccbckncccsceéuetees $21.75 
No. F4503. Linen Alb, as above, Surplice to match above. 

with lace at bottom only. PRE  hcvenccerctcunavuess $17.58 


i? Jhavelseodeueene — $19.25 
No. F4501. Pure linen Surplices, 
Albs and Alb Tops, plain, with- 





No. F4503. Surplice to match Alb 


No. F4503, lace only. Price $13.50 out embroidered banding. Our 
s te . . No. F4601. Alb. Fine quality lace, em- No. — Linen . ight own manufacture, cut full. All 
e. . Linen Alb, as above, broidered with IHS design; top of weight linen, with richly em- Ss are made 2 

with insertion only. Price. ..$19.25 pure Irish linen. Price.....-.. $22.00 bellished 12-inch lace of Cross, - — S oe be. 

IHS and Grape design at bot- for lace 36 inches - wide. 

No. F4504. Surplice to match Alb No. F460!. Surplice. Made of same tom, as illustrated. Price. $32.50 quality light weight Irish Linen, 
No. F4504, insertion only. fine quality lace, as used in Alb. Surplice. .$11.95 Alb... .$16.95 
BPEICD ccccccccccccccsccseces $13.50 Be, DR. BeBiiccccsovccucss $22.00 Surplice to match......... $37.00 BD DOD © cccoccgisensuces $10.95 
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“You can't launder 
a price tag!" 
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The Reverend Clergy and Religious will understand ex- 
actly what we mean when we say: There are no “bargains” 
in fine Liturgical Fabrics. Textiles legitimately loomed for 
sacred usage are just not woven to compete with bargain- 
basement merchandise. 

Unfortunately, it is often hard for those unfamiliar with 
the technique of textile fabrication to distinguish between 
fabrics that have been built to stand up under repeated 
cleanings and those which have been improperly dyed and 
finished. Greige goods, for example, are often sold as “fin- 
ished” goods. An initial sizing of the yarn usually imparts 
to the fabric a surface-appearance of authenticity. But how 
long will it retain its lustre and brilliance? Obviously, fab- 
rics which have not been subjected to correct dyeing and 
finishing formulas cannot stand up under the acid test of 
constant usage. They fall into the same category as the one- 
coat paint job on an automobile. 

So don’t be fooled by mere surface indications. If you are 
offered fabrics for Sacred Vestments or Altar Draperies at 
prices under Allen’s we advise caution. Those who succumb 
to spurious “just as good as Allen’s” claims will ultimately 
learn, to their sorrow, that “you can’t launder a price tag!” 

Allen Fabrics are sold exclusively through CHURCH 
GOODS DEALERS. Insist upon your dealer showing you 
genuine “Allen's.” 


ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Manufacturers 


CHARLES M. MUENCH, Executive Director 
New York 1, N. Y. 


868 Sixth Ave. 


VESTMENT FABRICS 
ALTAR DRAPERIES 


BANDINGS 
EMBLEMS 


Sold exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


“Buy American” 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG ST. WEST—MONTREAL 








Contributors to 
This Issue 
Sister M. Marjorie, O.P. 

Sister M. Marjorie is a graduate of 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, with 
a B.S. from Rosary College, River Forest, 
Ill. She has also done graduate work at 
DePaul University. After serving as a 
primary teacher for eight years, she was 
appointed kindergarten teacher at St. 
Mary’s School, Evanston, Ill. Since the 
opening of the Visitation Kindergarten, 
which has an enrollment of 130 children, 
she has been one of the two-teacher staff. 
In a previous article (January, 1946) 
Sister described the building, appoint- 
ments, and activities of her kindergarten. 
Other articles of hers have appeared in the 
Catholic School Journal, and the Catholic 
Kindergarten Review. 


Rev. Blase Strittmatter, O.S.B. 

Father Strittmatter has contributed to 
our pages previously (April, 1946). In 
this issue he writes on “Living with the 
Church” so that we may be imbued with 
the spirit of Christ. 


Sister Mary Justine, S.C.N., M.A. 

Sister Mary Justine majored in English 
at Boston College, at Nazareth College, 
Louisville, Ky., and at the University of 
Notre Dame from which she received her 
master’s degree. For the past eight years 
she has taught high school seniors at St. 
Frances Academy, Owensboro, and at St. 
Mary’s Academy, Paducah, Kentucky, 
serving at the same time as adviser of the 
school paper and director of dramatics. 
She is a member of the Kentucky Council 
of English Teachers, of the Louisville 
Council of English Teachers, and of the 
Catholic Poetry Society of Louisville. She 
has contributed articles to America, The 
Catholic School Journal, Catholic School 
Interests, and poetry to the Ave Maria, 
Young Catholic Messenger, and Junior 
Catholic Messenger. 


Brother John F. Emling, S.M., M.A. 

Brother John F. Emling teaches religion 
and economics at Cathedral Latin School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and is moderator of the 
senior sodality. His earlier article ap- 
peared in the issue of November, 1945. In 
the present one he shows us that we must 
“Make Known God’s Gifts.” 


Sister Marilyn, O.S.F. 

Sister Marilyn was introduced to our 
readers in the January issue. She draws on 
her experience as teacher of seventh and 
eighth grades for a simple answer to the 
question, “What Shall We Do for the 
Pastor’s Feast this Year?” 

(Continued on page 563) 
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CAPACITY CROWDS AFTER 
THE TICKETS ARE SOLD? 


There’s only 3 more months before the ‘49 football season opens. Will you have enough 
seats for overflow crowds? You can still get your Universal Steel Grandstands in time for 
opening day. Select your needs from table below or specify space measurements or num- 
ber of extra seats you'll need. We'll send an estimate of their cost. Use the coupon, NOW! 








(PORTABLE WOOD BLEACHERS ARE ALSO AVAILABLE—NOW.) 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 


Engineering Dept. 

UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 
Champaign, Ill. 

Without obligation to me, send a cost estimate 


on Plan No.._______. Our space measure- 


ments are_____..._==—s=s===>==s=sSss «=6We need seats 
for ——________ persons. 

Name 

Address. 

City - State. 





THE HISTORY OF 


THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


Jules Lebreton, S. J. & Jacques Zeiller 


Here is a set of books covering the early 
years of Christianity, from the date of its 
beginnings to the Peace of Constantine, 
with a scholarly thoroughness unequaled 
in any previous historical study. The mate- 
rial contained herein is based on the most 
recent researches in ecclesiastical history 
and compiled by specialists in the field. 
These two volumes introduce what will 
eventually be a complete history of the 
Church in 24 volumes, tracing its path 
down through the ages to our own time. 
All the work is based on a critical knowl- 
edge of earlier works, complete with foot- 


notes, detailed bibliographies, and full in- 
dices. It is presented in clear and uniformly 
lucid prose, and will be indispensable for 
any who are interested in the Church. The 
student will find it the perfect tool for 
study, the researcher will find informa- 
tion for further references at his finger-tips, 
and the general reader will find informa- 
tion to satisfy his curiosity about the 
Church. No aspect of the period of the 
early Church has been over-looked in this 
thorough and _ exhaustive presentation. 


$16.50 per set 


At All Bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, New York 
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LENT VLOG UeHMOO ENE TENT PEAHTTNN 


Mn 


Open Any Lovota University Press Textgoox 


and find the key to Catholic thought 
expressed on every page 





which leads the high-school freshman to a full realization of his spiritual 
potentialities 


MARRIAGE GUIDANCE 


even 


VOYAGES IN HISTORY 


and, of course, our latest, 
which simplifies the teaching of first-year 


LE PRAINGALS (NEVINS Te os cond coos gamer oe 
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The NCEA. in Philadelphia 


«¢ HAVE long been impressed,” wrote President 
Truman to Archbishop McNicholas on the 
eve of the forty-sixth annual N.C.E.A. meeting in Phila- 
delphia, “by your conviction that education must develop 
character which impels individuals to fulfill their re- 
sponsibility to God and to neighbor.” The President 
stressed the teaching and the practice of social virtue 
and its relation to the practice of citizenship. The Amer- 
ican citizen today must have an understanding of Amer- 
ican life and of the working of democracy, must be ready 
to make those sacrifices of self-interest that are neces- 
sary if he is to live with his fellow-men in peace and 
unity. “I think the virtuous citizen,” continued the 
President, “must believe that peace is everybody’s busi- 
ness. The teacher in America has a special duty of 
leadership in the pursuit of peace ; he must help to build 
that character rooted in peace that understands the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of men.” It 
was expected that the President would give the major 
accent to peace and the pursuit of it, for on innumerable 
occasions he has pleaded for an understanding of peace, 
for the will to peace. 

The general theme of the meeting had to do with the 
relations of government, religion, and education. The 
keynote addresses highlighted the deadly malady of 
monopoly in education and the equitable distribution of 
federal aid to education. The very survival of private 
and church-related education will be imperiled by the 
favored position and virtual monopoly of public educa- 
tion, declared Archbishop McNicholas. 

Aiming his remarks at parents of children of all faiths, 
the noted prelate stated: “Monopoly in education is a 
deadly malady. The soviets, the nazis, the fascists, 
the totalitarians, the tyrants of all countries, who want 
to abolish all freedoms, begin by destroying freedom of 
education. These subversive forces cannot tolerate free- 
dom of education in building a slave state. Our Supreme 
Court, our federal and state courts, our legislators, our 
statesmen, our secular press, and our professional educa- 
tors are all contributing in their respective fields to 
monopoly of education . . . Our growing monopoly in 
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education, like that in industry, has as its goal the 
exclusion of competition and the restraint of freedom 
outside its controlled schools. Informed and capable 
persons of all groups in our country should study . . . 
the methods of public relation of all groups now striving 
to impose monopoly of education in our country. They 
should especially watch the radical leaders of this move- 
ment whose stategy at the moment is underground and 
who are uniting many sincere, patriotic American groups 
to promote their subversive and iniquitous seizure of 
all American schools . . . Parents of all faiths in the 
United States should be thoroughly aroused, demanding 
that educational associations be restrained. They should 
insist that duly elected school boards are their ( parents’) 
deputies; not professional educators whose legislative 
lobby is most powerful.” 

It is the duty of legislators to defend the right of 
parents and the true principle of freedom of education. 
We are not amazed that many writers of the daily press 
are not familiar with the field of education. Our judges, 
with their legal training, should know the history of 
American education. Some or even many of them do not. 
Catholic schools do not exist by privilege, but by consti- 
tutional right. “The attack on religious education in our 
country today is shocking,” declared the Archbishop. 
“Destroy religious education in the United States, and 
our country will be controlled by Communists or by 
other subversive forces that will promote chaos, want, 
strife, misery, and revolution. Only religion can save 
America. No religious education means no religion. 
Our informed Protestant brethren and our Jewish 
friends who are defenders of freedom of education realize 
what lack of religious instruction in schools has done 
to their congregations. We cannot insist too strongly 
on the absolute need of religious schools, under true 
American freedom of education, for the good of Church 
and country.” 

Basic in all discussion of Catholic education is its 
accepted philosophy, presented in capsule form by His 
Excellency, Most Reverend Hugh L. Lamb, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Philadelphia, in his sermon at the Pontifical 
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Mass opening the convention: “Education has been 
defined as the preparation for complete living, but for 
us Catholics life is not complete on this side of the grave. 
“We have not here a lasting city but seek one that is to 
come.’ Therefore, any system of education that leaves 
out this life to come, that omits God, the soul and 
eternity, is always incomplete and will never satisfy our 
Catholic conscience. This in a few words is our Catholic 
philosophy of education and this is the reason for the 
existence of our separate system of schools.” 

This philosophy of education is in strict accord with 
the great American tradition of the founding fathers, 
religious men who believed in God. They accepted the 
religious school as in accord with the original ideals 
of American democracy. “For more than fifty years 
after the Declaration of Independence, all American 
schools were religious schools, and Christianity formed 
the basic pattern of American life and culture. In 1840 
this tradition was broken and a divorce was proclaimed 
between religion and education. That divorce has pro- 
foundly changed the whole pattern of our national life 
during the past hundred years. God has been exiled by 
law from the schools of the nation and religion is fast 
disappearing from American life. The American way 
of life has become a pagan way of life.” A new theory 
of education and a new American religion called secu- 
larism has brought about this unhappy result. Secu- 
larism is the failure to center human life in God. “This 
new religion denies the existence of God,” said Bishop 
Lamb, “or minimizes His importance. It is concerned 
with this world only, and has no interest in the future. 
It makes the welfare of society the supreme end of life, 
and the service of society the highest form of virtue. 
It makes the state the sole source of human rights, and 
it reduces the individual and the family to the ranks 
of humble servants. If followed to its logical end it would 
exalt the state into a god and give to it omnipotent 
power and authority. This is the philosophy which for 
many years has dominated the thoughts and the policies 
of many of the leaders of American education .. . 
Christianity and secularism are contending for the soul 
of America. The battleground is the school. If secularism 
wins, America may some day lose her precious heritage 
of civil and religious liberty.” We submit with no fear 
of contradiction that the greatest danger to America 
today is not religious education, but education without 
religion. 

The keynote speaker, Dr. Robert I. Gannon, S.]J., 
called for concentration on government planning; we 
must examine its effect on religion and education. In 
today’s world some planning is most certainly a proper 
activity of the Federal Government, but a point can 
be reached in planning where the people begin to sur- 
render their essential liberties. Security at any cost 
produces insecurity. Security is the means, not the end. 
“Our time,” he said, “may be known as the age of 
efficient chaos. In practice, a frantic scramble for security 
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at any cost will produce insecurity for all but a handful 
of tyrants, yet the common man is still playing with 
the temptation of staking liberty in a planned Utopia. 
School executives should be aware that every educa- 
tional problem today bristles with economic implica- 
tions.” 

Dr. Gannon spoke of the independent school, free 
from political pressure, as the school where open-minded 
logical men can place a proper value on their spiritual 
heritage. He did not deny the right of the Federal 
Government to plan for education, but the federal plan- 
ning should be designed to improve competition, not 
to stifle or destroy it. The Government may influence 
the economic weather, but it cannot “ration the rain- 
drops.” It may be helpful without interfering with the 
traditional rights of states or the natural rights of 
parents. Some federal assistance to private education, 
like some public assistance to any private enterprise, 
shows a grasp of changing conditions in the world today. 
Without the tradition of the private schools to support 
them, the public schools would soon find themselves in 
a straight jacket of the absolute state where any educa- 
tion would be impossible. 

On our part we should reexamine the administration 
of our own institutions ; get ready for the lean years that 
are on the way; waste no money on irrelevant display 
or in petty rivalry with other parishes, dioceses, and 
religious congregations; plan for an increased faculty 
to meet rapidly increasing enrollments ; give our faculty 
the security and the dignity that grapple them to the 
cause with hoops of steel; and, looking to the future, 
set aside proper amounts for replacement, an imperative 
item in every budget. Catholic leaders must rouse the 
Catholic public. President Truman wrote us that peace 
is everybody’s business. Education and its planning 
today is everybody’s business. Catholic parents must 
be made to realize, through press and pulpit, “that they 
are citizens of the United States concerned with every- 
thing that happens in all the schools which benefit from 
their taxes, and especially concerned with any type of 
educational planning on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment that may infringe on their God-given liberties.” 

Senator Brien McMahon, of Connecticut, chairman 
of the joint committee on atomic energy, blamed Amer- 
ica’s failure to harness and exploit the power of educa- 
tion for our failure to achieve world peace. We have 
made no progress in the hard question of the peace, 
he said, and we can make no progress as long as 85 
per cent of our budget for atomic energy is devoted to 
weapons for destruction. We have become the leading 
nation of the family of nations. This tremendous re- 
sponsibility comes to us because of our power and our 
wealth. The very destiny of the world rests on the 
shoulders of 140 million people. The Senator proposed 
a tremendous propaganda campaign to educate the 
Russian people and to tell them, as he said they have 
not yet been told, just what we propose in the way of 
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international atomic energy control. What better con- 
tribution could this country make to implement the 
Atlantic Pact? “We've got to achieve international 
control or invite atomic war,” he said. “We can’t rely 
on weapons alone.” 

In his address on the general theme, Dr. Allan P. 
Farrell, S.J., presented to the college and university 
department the constitutional issue respecting the au- 
thentic interpretation of the first and fourteenth amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States; the 
problem affecting the status and the very survival of 
independent schools, colleges, and universities ; and the 
issue of democracy versus the secular state. The Su- 
preme Court’s interpretation of the first and fourteenth 
amendments, despite able refutation, is the prevailing 
precedent respecting the relationships of government, 
religion, and education. We are forced to listen to “the 
American principle of separation of church and state” 
as if it were more than a mere emotional slogan, and— 
far more serious—we are forced to accept a rule of law 
drawn from a mere figure of speech, “wall of separation 
between church and state.”” An aphorism is not a law 
nor an interpretation of law. 

The current trend in Federal-aid legislation concedes 
no right to support to private educational institutions 
nor to the pupils attending them, and assumes that the 
“very existence of non-public schools stems from a 
‘privilege’ granted to parents who refuse to send their 
children to public schools—a privilege which the govern- 
ment has no duty to help parents exercise.” “If the 
Thomas Bill (S.246) and a companion House Bill are 
enacted into law,” stated Dr. Farrell, “an unjust and 
dangerous precedent will be established, which will 
undoubtedly influence all future Federal-aid legislation, 
including legislation proposed by the President’s com- 
mission on higher education.” The issue of democracy 
versus the secular state raises such crucial questions 
as the basis of parental rights in education, the right 
of independent schools to exist, and the establishment 
of secularism as the religion of public education. 

We must gird for a show-down on Federal aid, con- 
cluded Dr. Farrell, and the show-down must be centered 
on the Thomas Bill. We have excellent precedents and 
constitutional backing in demanding the provision of 
health and welfare benefits for all American children. 
“It would be unwise to settle for merely health benefits 
and it would be a piece of greater unwisdom to allow 
the Thomas Bill to be enacted into law without explicit 
provision in the bill itself (as against a separate bill) for 
health and welfare services for children in non-public 
as well as public schools.” 

In his keynote address to the secondary department, 
assistant director William E. McManus, of the Depart- 
ment of Education, N.C.W.C., gave his audience a 
picture of world conditions in the educational field. He 
quoted from Archbishop McNicholas the political axiom 
which for centuries has controlled the relationship of 
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government, education, and religion: “All who have 
meditated on the art of governing mankind have been 
convinced that the fate of empires depends upon the 
education of youth.” All over Europe, behind the Iron 
Curtain and outside of it, the battle is joined for control 
of the schools. Behind the Iron Curtain the rights of 
church and family have been suppressed completely ; if _ 
the socialists win out in the rest of Europe, the rights 
of church and family will be in grave jeopardy. In our 
country the favorable relationship of government, relig- 
ion, and education has deteriorated steadily, as instanced 
in the enactment of constitutional prohibitions against 
aid to sectarian schools, in the referendum in Oregon 
supporting a law to compel all children to attend public 
schools, and in a disregard of parental rights in the 
McCollum decision. The speaker saw no need for im- 
mediate alarm concerning the continued existence of 
parochial schools, for the proponents of the suppression 
of parochial schools are reluctant to use the means nec- 
essary for that purpose. We must be thankful to God 
for the freedom of education that is ours in the United 
States. Using this freedom wisely, we must persevere 
in doing the best possible job with the resources at hand. 
Let us have genuine Catholic schools, with a curriculum 
built around a core program of social studies and relig- 
ion. “Schools that are Catholic in name only,” he de- 
clared, “are easy prey for any government that wants 
to have all its future citizens cast in a uniform mold of a 
common school.” He concluded with some specific rec- 
ommendations to the administrators of secondary 
schools, calling attention particularly to economies to 
be effected, subject areas most adaptable to individual 
differences, and the possibility of accommodating larger 
classes in social study courses. 

The refusal of government to give financial support 
to voluntary educational endeavor, and rapidly rising 
taxes have effected a government monopoly in the field 
of schooling, said Dr. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., in his 
keynote address to the elementary department. Though 
our Supreme Court has vindicated the right of parents 
to control the course of the education of their children, 
it is to be regretted that the public schools give over 
religious training to the home and to the church, The 
so-called neutrality of American public education in the 
matter of religion is a delusion, and results in the ac- 
ceptance of secularism as the basis of American educa- 
tional philosophy. “Has not the separation of church 
and state gone too far in the United States?” asks Dr. 
Ruckmich (“School and Society”, Feb. 12, 1949). 
“Under no circumstances should moral education or 
character development be barred from our educational 
program. There is a rigorous occlusion of all religious 
teaching from our public schools and many institutions 
of higher learning.” No part-time arrangement suffices 
for the teaching of religion, the very warp and woof 
of life. “A school would fail utterly of its purpose,” 

(Continued on page 539) 
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JIMMIE AND THE JUMP SONG 


By SISTER M. MARJORIE, 0O.P. 


Visitation Kindergarten, 856 W. Garfield Boulevard, Chicago 9, Illinois 


IMMIE chanted his newly composed 

rhyme as he hopped up and down 

on a loose plank in a corner of the kindergarten play 

yard. The other children engaged in the very serious 

business of playing were not at all interested in his fine 
song, nor did they even hear it. 

Jimmie is a shy child—quiet in school, watching in- 
terestedly while the other children play games, never 
volunteering to be “it,” yet manifesting by his eager 
little face his sympathetic response to music. During the 
day when we gather around the victrola, sometimes to 
listen to a story, sometimes to hear good music, quiet 
music or “gallopy” music or again “all-mixed-together” 
music—at these times Jimmie is always near the victrola. 
He listens intently, oblivious to anyone around him, and 
when the recording is music, he interprets each change 


in tempo, tapping his feet, or swaying or nodding his 


head. 


ATTEMPT TO BUILD SELF-CONFIDENCE 





The day that Jimmie composed his jump-up song I 
heard him ; and walking nearer, where he could see me, 
I told him that it was a beautiful song and just right 
for jumping. Jimmie made no response but promptly 
abandoned plank and song to cover his confusion at be- 
ing overheard. Later in the morning I took courage 
again in another effort to inspire Jimmie with a bit of 
self-confidence. As the children were assembling for the 
music period I called him aside and asked him if he 
would like to show the other children his new game. 

The answer was, of course, ‘““No,” but a half-hearted 
one. 

“Well,” said I, “do you mind if I tell them about it? 
You see, Jimmie, I think it is a splendid jump song 
and I know they would enjoy playing it too.” 

That “did it.” With his consent I introduced Jimmie’s 
ditty. I told the children that Jimmie had made up a 
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jump and a song to go with it and I demonstrated. 
Everyone looked at him with a new admiration which 
only increased his embarrassment, but at the same time 
it did a permanent, worth-while thing; it gave him a 
measure of self-confidence. 

We used Jimmie’s verse just as he had used it, as a 
chant. As we jumped up and down on the floor we 
chanted : 

Jump up, jump down 
Jump up, jump down. 
This is the way we go downtown. 

The next day at rhythm time a wonderful thing hap- 
pened. One of the children said, “Sister, let’s play 
Jimmie’s game.” Of course I was delighted but, capi- 
talizing on the opportunity, I decided to try a little 
device for making Jimmie an active participant. 

“That’s fine,” I answered, “I should like to play it 
too. It goes like this: 

Jump up and down 
And up and down 
This is the way to go to town.” 

Just what I had hoped for occurred. Jimmie, all agog, 
cried out, “Sister, that isn’t right. It goes like this.” 
Suiting action to words he stepped over beside me, sang 
his song and did his jump. Jimmie was not quite sure 
what had happened, but he found himself jumping and 
chanting, leading the others, and enjoying it immensely. 
In the parlance of the day, Jimmie “had arrived!” 


INTRODUCTION TO CHANTING RHYTHMS 





It was in this way that we introduced chanting 
rhythms to our kindergarteners. There are many other 
approaches but this time we were fortunate in having 
so spontaneous and normal a situation. 

As the days went by the children made up other 
chants, for a long time painfully akin to the original 
jumping up and down. Then we teachers suggested the 
possibilities of sliding, skipping, marching, bowing and 
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all the rest. That was the starting point for some rather 
good originations. Throughout this activity the children 
took the lead, they set the pattern and it was Jimmie 
who showed the way. 

After establishing his activity he created the suitable 
music or chant to accompany it. To have his creation 
accepted by teachers and pupils was a heart warming 
experience. It encouraged further creative effort in him 
and in others. In fact everyone profited, even the 
teachers. We worked on the idea Jimmie had presented, 
another facet of musical experience at the five-year-olds’ 
level. 

We do it this way. The non-musical portion of the 
rhythm period is entirely creative and belongs essentially 
to the children. When the teachers make a suggestion, 
in an effort to stimulate creativity, it is accepted by the 
group in a “that’s-an-idea” sort of way, as though Sister 
were “catching on” to their game and really had some 
surprisingly good ideas. We try to keep the group small 
(quite a task in these days of overcrowded classrooms), 
so that interest wil! not lag while each child is waiting 
for a turn. Then we put on our long-pointed thinking 
caps, close our eyes, and think of a good “jump.” We 
still use Jimmie’s term because after all it was he who 
originated the whole thing, we always say." When a 
child has something to show us he usually announces 
that he has an idea and he proceeds to demonstrate. 
He does not always have the words, he just does some- 
thing with his hands or feet, usually accompanying the 
action by counting 1-2-3-4, 1-2-3-4. The rest of us help 
by clapping or beating our fists like drums on the floor. 
The patterns are written down by the teacher so that 
they can be played again or used in a series which later 
form an entire dance. 





*The rhythm for a long time followed the original 4/4 pattern; 
and in this article only those forms which evolved from this 
tempo are discussed. 


Below are a few of the jumps composed by the 
kindergarteners over a short period of time. Each line 
represents the action during the count of 1-2-3-4. 


Hop, hop, hop, hop. 
Clap, clap, clap, clap. 


Clap, clap, clap, clap (hands over head). 
Jump, jump, jump, jump. 


Hop, hop, hop, hop (on alternate feet). 
Squat on floor (for 4 counts). 


Step, step, step, step. 
Hands on hips, bow. 


Jump, jump, jump, jump (forward). 
Jump, jump, jump, jump (backward). 


Slide, slide, slide, slide (sideways). 
Slide, slide, slide, slide (return to starting place). 


Skate, skate, skate, skate (slide forward). 
Fall down (a great favorite). 


Stamp, stamp, stamp, stamp. 
Tip-toe, tip-toe, tip-toe, tip-toe. 


Swing arms pendulum-fashion. 
Clap, clap, clap, clap (hands at knee-level). 


Our Jimmie would be quite puzzled if he were told 
that his jump song led to all this. However, that same 
jump song marked a turning point in his social career ; 
and although he has not completely changed into an 
aggressive contributor we can always count on him when 
ideas are at a low ebb, to give us a good pattern, some- 
thing that exhibits his fine rhythmic sense and deep 
musical appreciation which are necessary even in this 
non-musical type of rhythm. 


Aj0) 
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LIVING WITH THE CHURCH 


By REV. BLASE STRITTMATTER, 0O.S.B. 


St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


OR CENTURIES non-Catholic 

Europe and America have been sup- 
porting their moral life on the traditions and culture of 
the Catholic Church. These traditions were so strong 
and so suited to man’s moral nature that they have 
supported the burden imposed on them, even though 
no longer associated with the beliefs and practices from 
which they sprang. But after long separation from their 
source of life, the Catholic Faith, these traditions have 
become so humanized and secularized that they are 
bending under the strain imposed on them, for want of 
spiritual nourishment and rebuilding. Hence in our 
times we are witnessing the tragedy of a civilization 
which, having separated itself from God, is passing to 
its dissolution. 

The world is no longer imbued with the spirit of 
Christ. It thinks and acts less and less like Christ. It is 
turning more and more to the leadership of the flesh, 
of the devil. The influence of Christ through His Church 
is being felt less every day, the masses either not know- 
ing, or not wanting religion, and even opposing it 
altogether. Not until the twentieth century, however, 
was there ever conceived such a diabolical program as 
a systematic, international warfare against God Himself. 

The mighty forces that influence people’s minds today 
are to a great extent devoid of and often inimical to the 
true Christian spirit. We see this all around us: in the 
radio, the press, the “movies,” in business, politics, 
education. Such basic realities as the immortality of the 
soul, heaven and hell, morality, justice, the Ten Com- 
mandments, even God Himself, are either shoved to 
the side or even openly scoffed at. In olden times there 
were scoundrels, too, both in the Church and out of it; 
but they all knew that they were scoundrels. 

Today there are still many such scoundrels, but they 
no longer know that they are scoundrels. The religious 
sense is being almost extinguished, and moral integrity 
and rectitude are undermined more and more each day. 
Isaias could well say of the modern world: “For my 
thoughts are not your thoughts, nor your ways my ways, 
saith the Lord” (Is. 55, 8). 
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What the world needs, then, is to return to the true 
Christian spirit, which alone is the correct way of think- 
ing, the correct way of living. We need to heed St. 
Paul's invitation to the Philippians: “let this mind be 
in you, which was also in Christ Jesus” (2, 5). This 
Christian, Catholic way of thinking, way of acting, this 
Catholic atmosphere is still found in some countries 
today. One has only to live for a time in Italy, Spain, 
or Bavaria to realize this. 

Just as we find a great difference between our own 
country and Japan, so also is there a great difference 
between Catholic Normandy and the United States or 
Protestant England. Our soldiers in Tokyo certainly 
find something missing, something lacking in their sur- 
roundings when Thanksgiving Day, July Fourth, Me- 
morial Day, or Christmas marches across the calendar. 
So too does an Italian in the United States sense a 
strange void around him on December Eighth, August 
Fifteenth or June Twenty-ninth. 

Being a Catholic does not consist merely in going to 
Mass on Sunday and saying one’s prayers. It consists 
in letting the spirit of Christ permeate one’s entire life, 
influence one’s every thought, desire, and action. The 
entire life of a Catholic should center around Christ, 
and around His Church. We see this achieved in a 
thoroughly Catholic community where everything the 
people do takes its meaning from their religion. The 
people work, pray, and play, gathered around the Church 
and her teaching. They live her life through her Mass, 
her sacraments, her feasts, her calendar ; with her saints, 
under her influence. 

Only a few examples of this Christian way of living 
need be mentioned here. Not only in the churches but 
also in the schools, hospitals, court rooms, and even the 
saloons, the crucifix receives the place of honor. On the 
mountain trails, in the fields, at every crossroad, the 
image of the Crucified reminds one of God’s all-embrac- 
ing love. What a contrast between the pin-up girls 
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painted on our sleek bombers flying over Sicily and 
the pictures of the Madonna and of other saints that 
cover the sides of the clumsy ox-carts down where the 
bombs exploded. There is quite a difference between 
some of our factories and places of business where 
obscene speech and pictures mar the atmosphere, and 
similar places in Italy where a candle burns in front 
of a Madonna. 

Where the Catholic spirit prevails, every aspect of 
daily life is influenced by it. The church calendar and 
its feasts determine what kind of food is cooked or the 
clothes to be worn or what games are to be played. 
Not only do the people celebrate and enjoy Hallowe’en, 
but they also observe fittingly the feast of All Saints that 
follows it. They are likewise gay and merry during 
Mardi Gras or carnival time, but they see to it that the 
holy season of Lent is taken seriously. Then after forty 
days of penance they are properly prepared to receive 
and appreciate the boundless joys of the Resurrection. 


CHRISTIANITY PRECIOUS TO CATHOLICS 





For genuine Catholics Christianity is not merely some- 
thing to be put on like a coat or hat. It is a precious 
reality that is taken inside and thus transforms. Just 
as railroad workers always talk about locomotives, 
trains, and tracks, as baseball fans discuss the game, as 
blacksmiths always talk shop, so, too, the genuine Cath- 
olic thinks, talks, and lives his religion. It enters into 
him, permeates his entire being, and becomes a second 
nature with him. 

How is the Christian spirit to be developed, to be 
spread over the world? In the same way that a sports 


enthusiast becomes engrossed in his subject. By praying, 
talking, thinking, discussing “shop,” Catholic “shop.” 
We must study our holy religion and its spirit, get 
the feel of it by no end of the right kind of reading. 
Read and read, and read still more. To achieve all this 
we must live the life of the Church, live and act with 
her in her Mass, her Sacraments, in her calendar 
of feasts. 


When Pope Pius XI instituted the feast of Christ 
the King, he stressed the importance of acquiring the 
Christian spirit through feasts, since “people are in- 
structed in the truths of faith and brought to appreciate 
the inner joys of religion far more effectually by the 
annual celebration of our sacred mysteries than by any 
official pronouncements of the teaching of the Church. 
Such pronouncements reach only a few and the more 
learned among the faithful; feasts reach them all. The 
former speak but once, the latter speak every year. The 
Church’s teaching affects the mind primarily ; her feasts 
affect both mind and heart, and have a salutary effect 
upon the whole of man’s nature. Man is composed of 
body and soul, and he needs these external festivities so 
that the sacred rites, in all their beauty and variety, 
may stimulate him to drink more deeply of the fountain 
of God’s teaching, that he may make it a part of him- 
self, and use it with profit for his spiritual life.” 


Everybody knows the classic words of Pope Pius X 
in this regard: “The foremost and indispensable fount 
of the true Christian spirit is the active participation in 
the most holy mysteries and in the public and solemn 
prayer of the Church.” 

Grant to us, O Lord, the spirit that our holy fore- 
fathers in the Faith served, so that, filled with the same 
spirit, we may endeavor to love what they loved and 
carry out what they taught. 
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BOOKS, MINDS, 
and Catholic Teachers 


By SISTER MARY JUSTINE, S.C.N., M.A. 


Presentation Academy, Louisville, Kentucky 


HE CREATIVE works of men are 
images of their minds. This is espe- 
cially true of their books. Hence, if a man’s mind is 
Catholic, his book will be Catholic also. The difficulty 
when speaking about the Catholicity of books is not one 
of definition, but of degree; for Catholicity does not 
always manifest itself in equal measure. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that it never manifests 
itself in the same measure. 
A Catholic mind is, of course, a universal mind, and 
a universal mind is one that seeks truth; but there are 
degrees of intensity in seeking, as there are degrees in 
the gifts with which one seeks. It would seem, however, 
since the Church is the guardian of truth, that an author 
who is professedly Catholic could be expected to write 
a Catholic book. This is not always true. 


WHAT IS CATHOLIC AUTHOR AND BOOK 





If a man’s religion is to inform his work, it must be 
active. Obviously, an indifferent Catholic will produce 
a book indifferently Catholic. No man on earth possesses 
truth in the absolute. All attainment of reality is neces- 
sarily relative. This relativity is conditioned by the indi- 
vidual’s natural endowments, his opportunities, and the 
uses he makes of them; by his supernatural gifts, and 
the uses also which he makes of them. 

Great intellectual gifts joined with great spiritual 
ones and cooperating in the will of a Catholic author 
ought to enable him to write a great Catholic book, 
whether of history, philosophy, fiction or poetry. Indif- 
ferent intellectual and spiritual gifts, however sincere 
and upright the will of the author, will enable him to 
write only indifferent books. Great gifts working with 
vitiated or bad will can produce only bad or dangerous 


books. 
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Perhaps, however, a writer does not adhere to the 
teachings of the Catholic Church; yet he is a seeker of 
truth, of righteousness, and of perfect personal fulfill- 
ment. It may never have occurred to him to examine the 
claims of the Church regarding her mission. Perhaps 
he entertains also certain inherited prejudices in respect 
to the Church. Yet he is a great man, a great writer. 
Will his book be Catholic? Inasmuch as his work reflects 
a mind that does not deviate from those generally known 
orbits in which great minds at all times, whether pagan 
or Jewish or Christian, have perceived truth to move, 
his book will be a Catholic book. 

Suppose, on the other hand, a man is great, and 
upright, and sincere, but that through his training or 
through his experience with life he has come to wrong 
conclusions, as was the case of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
for example, or of Theodore Dreiser, to take an instance 
nearer home. Then his book will not be Catholic. It 
will not reflect the Catholic mind. It may be harmful 
and dangerous. It may be placed on the index of books 
forbidden to Catholics. 

Again, let us take the case of ancient literature. A 
great deal of what has come down to us may be said 
to be Catholic. It follows the way to truth in the main. 
The great tragedies of the Greek Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, the writings of Plato, and Aristotle, and 
of the great Latin authors as well, reflect eternal verities : 
the punishment of crime, the reward of valor, the wor- 
ship and service of the gods. These writers were mis- 
taken about many things, it is true, particularly about 
the numbers and attributes of their gods, but there is a 
vastness, a tremendous sweep, and an amazing depth to 
not a few of their conceptions, an admirable boldness in 
their charting of the Unknown, a beautiful humility in 
their acceptance of life, that should shame the material- 
ism, naturalism, and determinism that find expression 
in some of the so-called best sellers of our time. 

Our world today is filled with sick minds. Theodore 
Dreiser expresses not only his own attitude, but that 
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of too many of his contemporaries in his revolting poem 
The Revolt, and in that other equally repugnant one 
entitled All in All. 

Doubtless those who have had time to give but little 
thought to the subject of the Catholicity of bouks may 
reasonably require a few specific examples of those which 
may be considered Catholic. Of books written by Cath- 
olics we might begin, of course, with the New Testament, 
go through the works of the early Fathers and doctors 
of the Church, and trace the course of Catholic letters 
up through the centuries to the dawn of modern crea- 
tive writing, and to our own day. 


TRULY CATHOLIC BOOKS OF PRESENT 





The busy reader is more concerned, however, with 
such examples of Catholic books as will enable him here 
and now to measure the Catholic mind, and direct him 
in the selection of books that are truly Catholic. Of books 
written in our time, those of three German writers, 
whose works may be had in English translations, are as 
deeply Catholic as any in circulation: 

Romano Guardini’s The Church and the Catholic, and 
The Spirit of the Liturgy, are luminously Catholic. 

Karl Adam’s Christ, Our Brother, The Son of God, 
and The Spirit of Catholicism, represent such ploughing 
for, planting, and tending of truths in the author’s own 
mind as will be bound to overflow their abundance into 
minds which come into contact with his great Catholic 
culture. 

Gertrude von Le Fort’s Hymns to the Church are 
unparalleled evocations expressive of exaltation of life 
in the Church. Miss von Le Fort has been a convert 
since 1925. Her Veil of Veronica is a profoundly spiri- 
tual experience in psychological fiction. 

Of the French writers, Maritain makes the reading 
of philosophy a romantic adventure. 

Raissa Maritain, lovely, balanced, an epitome in her 
life and writings of Jacques’ theory of “Art and Pru- 
dence,” draws the reader of We Have Been Friends 
Together and Adventures in Grace aside from the 
beaten ways of men, and introduces him into a brave 
yet painful world, but one aglow with wondrous splen- 
dor, revealing both pain and splendor as enviable reali- 
ties. Frangois Mauriac in his latest novel The Woman 
of the Pharisees, if not treating of human experiences 
never before brought to attention in writing, touches 
up old ones with a new though, at times, terrifying 
luminosity. Bernanos is indescribable. His Joy is unlike 
anything ever written. 

It is, obviously, impossible to give even a running 
bibliography of all the great modern Catholic writers. 
Those working in our own language are, of all, nearest 
to us in point of interest. In England, Christopher 
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Dawson’s mind appears an almost inexhaustible source 
of inspiration on Catholic doctrines and traditions. 
Enquiries into Religion and Culture, Religion and the 
Modern State, Progress and Religion, The Making of 
Europe, Christianity and the New Age, The Judgment 
of the Nations, could very well furnish principles that 
might be followed in shaping the policies of nations. 
One cannot read Dawson and remain on level ground. 
He is bound after such an experience to take his stand 
on the plateaus, if not on the mountains. 

Chesterton and Belloc have long been household 
words in almost every home in England and America. 
They were among the first, if not the first, to lay aside 
the limping, halting attitude so common to Catholics 
before their time, and to stride through the literary 
world with the hearty laughter of men who know both 
where they are and where they are going. 

Next to Sigrid Undset’s Kristin Lavransdatter, Gra- 
ham Greene’s The Power and the Glory is one of the 
greatest novels of our times. It lights up an unfortunate 
life in an unforgettable way, and leaves the reader’s 
mind and heart humbled, as they should be, if he has 
ever passed critical judgments on the face of things. 

Robert Speaight is an artist far and beyond the very 
high recognition he has received in high places. Mr. 
Speaight’s art is of that rare quality which is apt to 
enter into and modify the complexion of a man’s thought 
without his being too greatly aware of it. The Legend 
of Helena Vaughan and The Unbroken Heart are un- 
usual novels and of exquisite style. 

It is not possible to mention more than a few of the 


great Catholic writers of present day England, great 


converts, most of them, reflecting that sort of Catho- 
licity that stems out of Pentecost Sunday, exuberant 
and lasting. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC WRITERS 





Books by American Catholics do not, as a rule, rank 
so high even in America as do those which find their 
way here from England. One notices, however, a grow- 
ing confidence in our own writers. The influx of many 
artists from Europe during the war years is partly, 
if indirectly, responsible for this renewed confidence. 
Americans are beginning to realize, too, that in lieu of 
a folklore from which the great literatures of Europe 
stem we have something new and distinctive in the 
story of world literature—a people not indigenous to 
the soil, and in a state of already progressive maturity, 
producing on that soil a national and artistic literature. 

Writing today in this country are many authors of 
distinction. As in England, the greater number of these 
men and women are converts to the faith, In the field 
of history and political economy are Carlton Hayes and 
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Rose Hoffman, both converts. The former will be re- 
membered for his Political and Social History of Europe, 
and his more recent Essays on Nationalism ; the latter’s 
Tradition and Progress is a significant contribution in 
the field it covers. 

Of American writers of fiction, Helen C. and Olive B. 
White are among the best. A Watch in the Night, Not 
Built with Hands, and Late Harvest by Helen C., and 
The King’s Good Servant by Olive B. are fine Catholic 
contributions to historical fiction. Richard Sullivan, 
whose first novel, The World of Idella May, appeared 
a short while ago, shows unusual promise. 

Literature in America is definitely on the up. What 
we shall accomplish in the near future will depend on 
whether our Catholic teachers in both grade and high 
schools are willing to spend themselves in order that 
the pupils may learn to write the best English as it 
should be written—in keeping, of course, with their 
years, which should be many, many times better than 
they are able to write at present. Then and only then 
will our college professors find added time to prepare 
themselves to become inspirations and guides to the 
young men and women who enroll in their classes ; then 
and only then shall we be justified in hoping for a galaxy 
of American Catholic writers as great as any of those 
to whom the older civilizations of Europe have given 
birth. 

The attainment of this goal will depend largely also 
on the religious foundation laid in our elementary and 





secondary schools. We cannot begin too early to culti- 
vate in our pupils that Catholic mind so necessary for 
great Catholic literature or art of whatever kind, not 
to speak of the greatest of all arts, that of complete 
Catholic living. Our aim should be to give our pupils a 
sanely balanced intellectual and spiritual training, always 
a little in advance of their easy grasp, yet such as will 
enable them, without too great difficulty, to convert 
what we offer into achievements far beyond its warrant, 
that thus earlier than has been the way of human life 
in the past, they may lay hold of that reality and reach 
that maturity of which modern research has shown us 
the race is capable. 

The work of the grade and high school teachers is not 
very glamorous. It is, however, just a little less glamor- 
ous than that of the majority of college and university 
professors. All teaching, by its very nature, is apt to 
keep a man’s nose to the grindstone, except on those 
rare occasions when the Lord Himself seems to provide 
for his encouragement, perhaps in order to keep him 
going. Teaching of the right sort, however, pays rich 
dividends for time and for eternity, and there is no 
expression we could use to describe its importance that 
would convey the full import of how important it really 
is. For one thing: Whether or not we ever have a great 
Catholic literature in this country will rest on the de- 
cision of the teachers in our elementary and secondary 
schools. Unless they lay the foundation we need not 
expect results, except sporadically, and to little purpose. 
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MAKE KNOWN GODS GIFTS 


By BROTHER JOHN F. EMLING, S.M., M.A., M.Ed. 


Cathedral Latin School, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


6¢fF THOU didst know the gift of 
God” (John 4, 10) is one of the 
greatest expressions of wisdom regarding grace which 
Our Savior ever uttered during His life on earth. Who 
cannot see in this quotation a real challenge to teachers 
of religion? The implications, it is true, are myriad and 
most profound, but the danger resulting from ignorance 
of God’s gifts stands out clearly as the keynote of this 
message of Christ. However, the grave responsibility 
of «emedying such baneful lack of enlightenment is 
placed by the Redeemer more on the instructor than on 
the one instructed. But what task could be more enviable 
than to devote oneself to the very mission for which 
Jesus Christ Himself became the Son of Man? 


IGNORANCE OF DIVINE TRUTHS 





This ignorance of divine truths which Christ deplored 
in speaking with the Samaritan woman was voiced anew 
but forty years ago by Pius X in his Acerbo Nimis. 
The same message too has been reéchoed again through- 
out the Christian world by the saintly Pontiff Pius XI. 

Greed, Pius XI has stated very emphatically, is the 
evil of our day. Yet what else is greed but a mis-directed 
and uninformed value of material and spiritual things? 
Since religion is the true way of life, it needs must follow 
that our labors in this sacred field should have for object 
to dispel the deadly sleep of selfishness and blight of 
passion. The depths of the infernal abyss vomit forth 
dense clouds of this black pestilential smoke of greed 
that threatens to envelop the whole earth in a dark night, 
void of good, full of evil, and impenetrable to the life- 
giving rays of the Sun of Justice. 

Christ, the Son of the Virgin Mary, proclaimed Him- 
self unequivocally the Light of the World. If youth is 
to be effectively grounded in the rudiments of living 
the Faith, we as the teachers of Christ’s gifts must 
constantly reflect His light by drawing upon His divine 
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pedagogy. Because this has not been done sufficiently, 
the divine light of faith is growing dim and being ex- 
tinguished in the very midst of Christendom; virtue 
is becoming more and more rare, is disappearing, whilst 
vice is breaking loose with frightful fury. It almost 
seems that we are about to see what has been foretold in 


the Apocalypse, a general defection and an apostasy 
really all but universal. 


TEACHERS MUST SUPPLY REMEDY 


As teachers of the Faith, we must in planning a 
program of reaction against this modern heresy of re- 
ligious indifference, apply the providential remedy so 
long forgotten and still longer neglected. It consists 
simply in returning to the Sacred Scriptures and per- 
mitting the quotations of light which the God-Man made 
manifest for all time to become the basis of our activity 
in the religious education of our youth and thus guiding 
them in making grace operative. 

Evidently the very first and fundamental condition 
in this program of vitalization is that the educator must 
himself know the doctrines he is about to impart. There 
is an ancient saying which has never yet been under- 
stood sufficiently in this regard: One cannot give what 
one does not possess. Even though this principle is 
looked upon as being axiomatic in the natural sense, too 
many educators, especially in the field of religion, neglect 
to make the transfer of its meaning to their work in 
the classroom. How often, for example, have we not 
heard the over-confident teacher boast, “I know enough 
religion to make a class preparation unnecessary.” In 
examining the case of such an over-confident teacher 
it is interesting to note that we might even find an en- 
viable knowledge of dogmatic theory side by side with 
a woeful lack of Christlike competence. How easy it 
is for the teacher to foresee failure when he does not 
possess this fullness of knowledge, and to realize how 
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he too comes under the same social cause for widespread 
neglect of virtue as his students: ignorance of divine 
things! 

It may seem that we are laboring an obvious point 
here; but the point has been and is being missed, as 
happens so often with the obvious. It is essential to 
engrave upon our minds that there is no branch of 
knowledge which requires such careful attention and 
which merits so much constant preparation as does the 
subject of religion. Not only is it the first, the most 
necessary, the most practical, and from every point of 
view, the most useful of all the branches of teaching, 
but it also is as limitless as the person with which it 
deals, namely, God Himself. The more care we give in 
creating love for this study, in rendering it interesting, 
and in giving an elevated and correct idea of it, the 
closer we as teachers attain our goal of reflecting the 
light of Christ. 


MUST BEGIN AT PUPILS’ LEVEL 





In addition to ever striving to improve in our knowl- 
edge of the divine science, a second and equally basic 
principle is to begin our topics at the pupils’ level. 
This requires neither repeating what our students al- 
ready know, for this inevitably results in boredom, nor 
starting at a point beyond their grasp, as this simply 
brings antagonism and discouragement. To acquire 
knowledge one must think. But to dispel ignorance of 
God’s gifts, one must meditate, i.e., reflect in the light 
of faith on the religious doctrines so as to draw from 
them practical conclusions. Therefore, the teacher of 
religion should so present Christian doctrine as to induce 
the students to consider meditatively the divine things 
in class, so that, the darkness of ignorance being dis- 
pelled, the way is prepared for the Holy Spirit to ac- 
complish His vivifying mission in each individual soul. 

Certainly Christ in the discussion at Jacob’s well 
started exactly where the Samaritan’s curiosity and 
interest would be aroused and where she would compre- 
hend easily. He knew she was ignorant of His being the 
Messias, but He also knew just how much knowledge 
regarding the Redeemer she possessed on which He 
could build. Might we not call this getting the pupil’s 


perspective? There are always two sides to every situa- 
tion, but do we as instructors in the Word of God 
always carefully consider the point of view of the 
students instead of simply our own? 

Probably at no other time in history than at the 
present has the educational world been more concerned 
about individual differences in the guidance of youth. 
Still, this educational principle was practiced by Christ 
Himself many centuries ago; and, in fact, it is basic 
for the operation of Divine Grace. 

Grace is essentially conferred by God individually 
and works in divers ways depending on the conditions 
existing in each student’s soul. Surely, without the 
constant concern of the teacher of religion for each 
pupil’s individuality, ignorance of God’s gifts is bound 
to be the only fruit of his labors. 


DIVINE TEACHER’S EXAMPLE 





A third and no doubt the most important lesson which 
Our Divine Teacher has given us is His example of 
prayer and sacrifice as absolute, indispensable conditions 
for successfully teaching divine things. The life of a 
Christian and, with all the more reason, that of a relig- 
ious instructor, is by its very nature necessarily a peni- 
tential life since it is a reproduction of the life of the 
Divine Instructor. This greatest Teacher the world has 
ever witnessed came voluntarily as a victim, lived in 
privations, and even died in sorrows. The teachers of 
religion must also regard themselves as victims. Far 
from being content with abstaining from what is un- 
lawful, they must even deprive themselves of what is 
permitted so that their students may not only know 
the Light, but also correspond with the graces imparted. 

Our work is essentially a spiritual one and without 
the great supernatural aids of constant prayer and 
vicarious mortification for our charges, failure to form 
a Christian mentality in them inevitably follows. 

Thus, it is apparent, a religious course is a trilateral 
affair between God, the teacher, and the students. God, 
we are certain, always does His part, but upon the 
generous cooperation of the other two, especially of the 
teacher, depends either the realization of God’s gifts or 
the culpable ignorance of them. 
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What Shall We Do for the 
PASTORS FEAST THIS YEAR? 


By SISTER MARILYN, O.S.F. 


‘ 


St. Michael’s School, Schererville, Indiana 


RACTICALLY all of us are blessed 

with the task of preparing a program 
in honor of the pastor at some time during the year. 
No matter how highly Reverend Father is held in 
esteem, all of us dread the idea of getting another pro- 
gram ready, and there is an endless leafing through 
catalogues of plays to find something suitable. 

Did it ever occur to you that the pastor might like 
something original? That your share in the program 
might be prepared right in your own classroom and be 
something different, something that comes from the 
hearts of your pupils and not from the commercial pages 
of a store book? 

We took up the idea in our class last year and the 
children became enthusiastic. We had been studying 
verse choir work and had enjoyed rendering a few 
selections. This gave rise to the thought: Why not make 
up our own selection in honor of the pastor and give 
him something original and more personal? How did 
we do it? 

First of all, we talked about the dignity of the priest 
and his extraordinary powers. Naturally, these revolved 
around the administration of the sacraments and the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. As suggestions were being 
offered we jotted them down on the blackboard. Then, 
by adroit questioning, we drew the idea of writing 
“Christ’s Prayer for His Priests” from a member of 
the class. The simple iambic foot was chosen, and as 
lines were. offered, they were written on the blackboard. 
After a great deal of changing we finally completed the 
verse. It was no task at all to teach the children the 
rendition. They were as proud as peacocks of their own 
authorship and were more than pleased to realize that 
it was going to be staged. There is always a great deal 
more enthusiasm when children’s own work is being 
presented. Even though it is far from perfect, the aver- 
age pastor will appreciate the amateur efforts more 
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than professional authorship; and oh! the parents are 
ever so happy. 

Naturally the teacher has to be prepared to do a bit 
of guiding, but she has killed three birds with one stone: 
there has been an excellent class in religion; the art of 
writing poetry has been taught painlessly; the verse 
choir has perked up appreciatively. What’s best of all— 
the class will love it and will ask for more. 

The following selection is an example of class compo- 
sition : 


CurRIST’s PRAYER FOR His PRIESTS 


O Father, keep them for My sake, 
And for the sake of all the fold; 
My task as Shepherd they will take 
Until earth’s time has all been told. 


All power Thou hast given Me, 

O Father, I have given them; 

My priests they shall forever be— 
With saving waters baptize men; 
My gospel they shall preach to all, 
With hands anointed blessings give ; 
From sin the straying sheep recall 
Dispensing grace that souls may live. 


Up Calv’ry’s hill they’ll daily tread 
To offer there the sacrifice anew, 
And call to earth the Son of God 
As Food, His Blood and Body true. 


Their words, their deeds, O triply bless! 
Such pow’rs as angels ne’er divine, 
These other Christs, My priests, possess. 
O Father, keep them, they are Mine! 
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CAN WE FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS? 


By REV. EDWIN J. WEBER, S.M., M.A. 


University of Dayton, Dayton 19, Ohio 


T WAS close to the end of the school 

year. We were distributing ques- 
tionnaires to all the students regarding their return in 
September and the subjects they wished to elect in the 
coming term. Instructions had been carefully printed. 
Each student was to draw a circle ‘round the name of 
each elective. Plain and simple, so it seemed! The class 
teachers had been informed, and each teacher in turn 
had repeated the instructions orally. The appearance of 
some of the questionnaires, when returned to the office, 
gave serious cause for doubting the clarity of the English 
language. The war-cry was raised, “Can’t they read?” 
“Can't they follow instructions?” Veteran teachers 
smiled knowingly. 


“CAN'T FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS” 


A few weeks later we were in the throes of final 
examinations. The principal of the school had carefully 
laid down to the faculty the mechanics of the examina- 
tions. Printed instructions had been placed in the hands 
of every supervisor. On the eve of the first day a faculty 
member made a bet with the principal (one could be 
informal with him at times!) that a certain one of his 
fourteen points would not be universally observed. That 
point was the minimum time to be spent at the last 
examination period of the day. It had been clearly speci- 
fied that no students, finished or not, were to leave the 
room before 2:10 in the afternoon. The principal was 
optimistic. The next day at exactly 2:03 one of the 
teachers weakened when half his class claimed to have 
finished an exceptionally short examination in religion. 
In charity we can sympathize with the supervisor of 
fifty thoroughly tired and restless boys. Probably the 
real blame should be thrown upon the shoulders of 
another teacher who had poorly estimated the length 
of his examination. Nevertheless, the fact of the viola- 
tion was evident. And the bet was won by the teacher! 
Little consolation that gave any of “the good and faithful 
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servants” who had held to the letter of the law of 
2:10 P.M. dismissal. 

“As bad as the boys themselves,” commented the 
principal that evening, “can’t follow instructions.” 

Let it be added, though, that it did not happen again! 

On another occasion a change in the lunch schedule 
of the faculty was made. The changes were posted, with 
remarks, on the bulletin board of the faculty dining 
room. The writer recalls giving the board a hasty glance, 
shrugging his shoulders and grumbling, “It doesn’t 
concern me.” The next day to his surprise he was 
entirely out of order on the eating program. The princi- 
pal caught him and knowingly asked, “Don’t you read 
the announcements ?” 

It is very easy to preach to others. But, we ourselves 
consciously or otherwise, become castaways. 

One rugged veteran of many classrooms was called 
upon to replace a younger teacher in an emergency. 
The latter had surprised him with a detailed list of work 
to be done by the class, and typewritten instructions as 
to the method of performing it. The next day was one 
of tragedy and comedy mixed. The boys assembled in 
the library. The veteran entered, watched the waiting 
students for a moment and then thundered, “Get busy 
at your work.” The boys “ducked” for forty-five min- 
utes, cowed by the strange teacher with the “bull” voice 
—but not one stroke of work was turned in. The old 
man had seen the attendance list on his paper but had 
read no further. His error was discovered only when 
the original teacher started a discreet investigation. 
Now some of the younger set could at least whisper, 
“Can’t even follow printed instructions.” 


* ABOVE-THE-LAW” PERSONALITY 





Let him who reads take heed lest he fall! 

At one institution an instructor was leisurely smoking 
a cigarette near his office. Directly over his head hung 
a notice, “no smoking.” 
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There seems to be a subconscious urge that develops 
within us, an “above-the-law” personality. Perhaps, 
since the teacher for so many hours each day is a law 
unto himself, perhaps because the law is so frequently 
an expression of his own arbitrary will and an inter- 
pretation of his own desires, perhaps because the instruc- 
tions and the rules that he lays down are to be observed 
by others, he may cease to think of them as applying to 
himself. Doubtless, in many, or even in most cases there 
is no conscious application of the dangerous dictum, 
“The law-maker is above the law.” The phenomenon 
could rather be characterized as an attitude—an ac- 
ceptance of superiority over details where he himself 
is concerned. His professional activities are directed 
constantly toward the guiding and forming of other 
characters, and he begins to look on the world with 
extra-ego eyes. Fostered in the classroom, such a modus 
agendi may handicap the general administration of an 
institution, Carried over into community life it often 
leads to misunderstanding and hardships that only a 
superabundant fraternal charity of one’s fellows or a 
sound disciplining by an understanding superior can 
surinount. 

In one school of mitigated discipline the class teachers 
during the assemblies in the auditorium fell into the 
habit of congregating in the rear of the hall. The boys 
were subject only to long-range supervision. Further- 


more, because of the infrequency of such assemblies for 
any cause other than sports rallies, the student body on 
such occasions was exceptionally boisterous. With the 
coming of a new principal who believed in a variety of 
assemblies, the order was reaffirmed that each teacher 
be with his class. Yet, only toward the end of the year 
could it be said that this procedure was observed in that 
“matter-of-fact” manner of well-disciplined institutions. 
One could not say that the faculty or individual members 
of it were wantonly contrary. There seemed always 
some pretext for acting otherwise in apparent good faith. 
At faculty meetings, on several occasions, the principal 
was obliged to repeat the order, and by way of emphasis, 
to rationalize it. By dint of repetition, even the teachers 
came to follow these instructions automatically. Ironi- 
cally enough, some of the faculty law-breakers were veri- 
table taskmasters in their own little academic realms. 

Whatever it is in the mentality of a teacher, whether 
it be religious or academic, conscious or subconscious, 
that drives a veteran teacher to an almost habitual neglect 
of instructions and directions, it were well for him, at 
least upon occasions, to seek it out, to discover it and 
to cure it. It might even be good for all of us, at times, 
to have a sign painted in our room, or tacked where we 
can see it occasionally in the privacy of our own reflec- 
tion and meditation, and it could simply read, “Can’t 
you follow instructions ?” 


The N.C.E.A. in. Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 527) 


declared Dr. Slavin, “and would be quite out of step 
with the philosophy of education were it to confine itself 
exclusively to preparing its pupils to meet the demands 
of their relationship with God and fail to make them 
aware of their duties to their fellowmen.” 

The totalitarian state looks upon the individual as a 
mere tool of the state. This is not the genius of democ- 
racy. The state is always a means, never an end in itself ; 
it is a means to the good life, physical, intellectual, and 
moral. Nor can the state ever supplant or weaken the 
family, the church, the economic groups. Citizens of 
the state ideally find the solution of their problems 
through free cooperation and not under compulsion. 
A democracy loses its soul when it loses faith in itself 
and becomes impatient of democratic processes. The 
prohibition of the use of public funds for sectarian 
purposes circumscribes the Church’s freedom and effec- 
tiveness of action, monopolizes education in the hands of 
the state, and inevitably introduces secularism into the 
philosophy of education. 

Dr. Slavin paid tribute to Catholic parents for bearing 
a double burden of taxation, and rejoiced that the 
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children in our schools achieve the goals of education in 
American democratic society, namely, physical fitness, 
economic literacy, social virtue, cultural development, 
and moral and spiritual perfection. No nation should 
build its house without the Lord, or it builds in vain. 

It is impossible to touch on more than the highlights 
of the departmental and sectional meetings. The first 
impression that a chance visitor would get visiting a 
meeting of 8,000 teachers is one of amazement that busy 
men and women from all over the United States, even 
from Canada and Latin America, take time out of their 
crowded lives to participate in discussion of their com- 
mon problems. What is the stimulus? It is nothing less 
than the divine discontent that marks the work of the 
teacher, particularly the teacher in the school of Christ. 
We pay tribute to the seventy-odd chosen authorities 
who answered the call of duty in coming to Philadelphia 
at the invitation of the N.C.E.A. to give an address or 
a paper, or to take part in the discussion. And we pay 
tribute also to the thousands who came but to listen 
and to learn. 

(Continued on page 545) 
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The Story of the New ‘Testament 
THE FIRST GOSPEL 


(Continued ) 


By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M., S.T.L., S.Scr.B. 


Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 


CHRIST ESTABLISHES A KINGDOM 





St. Matthew next turned his attention to our Lord 
as the founder of a kingdom—the kingdom of God in 
the hearts of men. If our Lord was to extend His reign, 
He would need to multiply Himself, as it were; there- 
fore He selected twelve men, known to us as the apostles. 
To these men “He gave power over unclean spirits, to 
cast them out, and to heal all manner of diseases, and 
all manner of infirmities.”” He gave them explicit instruc- 
tions: they were to preach, to heal, to take nothing with 
them, to rely on the hospitality of worthy men. He 
warned them of persecution, but He consoled them with 
the thought that God was with them. 

As our Lord’s influence and popularity increased, 
His mission was in the balance, for the leaders of the 
Jews were envious of that very power and fame. More 
fuel was added to the flames when, after the disciples of 
John had drawn from our Lord’s lips a declaration, 
not too open, but a declaration nevertheless, of His 
Messianic mission, He openly upbraided the Jews for 
their refusal to accept Him. At this time the conflict 
became more and more evident ; two events in particular 
caused the ire of the Pharisees, both of which were 
concerned with the observance of the Sabbath. It was 
after these two conflicts that “the Pharisees going out 
made a consultation against him, how they might destroy 
him.” Our Lord in no uncertain terms rebuked the 
Pharisees because of their accusation that He cast out 
devils by Beelzebub, the prince of devils. By inserting 
this condemnation Matthew is insisting on the blindness 
of the Jews and their refusal to accept our Lord. The 
breach between our Lord and the chosen people was 
widening ; soon it would be too wide and too deep to 
be healed ; it would be a chasm that the Jews made for 
themselves and would call down the ultimate divine 
rejection. (Read Matthew 8,1—12,50.) 
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Evidence of that breach is seen in the use of parables 
by our Lord. Matthew now inserted a number of para- 
bles, grouping them together as he had grouped the 
Sermon on the Mount and the miracles. The evangelist 
began with the first and simplest of Christ’s parables: 
the sower, the cockle, the grain of mustard seed, the 
leaven, the net, and the pearl of great price. Parables 
always recall to mind the teaching of Christ, for His 
use of them is the most effective in all history. By 
means of them our Lord taught us the nature of the 
kingdom He was establishing, namely, the Church ; like- 
wise He taught us what we must believe and do as 
members of that Church. Matthew gave a number of 
parables, some here and others later on in the Gospel; 
and he was careful to give Christ’s explanation of several 
of them in order to help us understand them, as well as 
to give the key for interpreting the others. Matthew 
noted that the apostles questioned their Master on the 
reason for His parabolic teaching. The reason is, our 
Lord says, “Because to you it is given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven: but to them it is 
not given .. . Therefore do I speak to them in parables: 
because seeing they see not, and hearing they hear not, 
neither do they understand.” This is a terrible indict- 
ment, for if it was not given to the people to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom, there is but one explanation: 
they had rejected the Teacher. We must not overlook 
our Lord’s mercy, for through the parables, stimulating 
as they were, He hoped to win back His own nation. 
(Read Matthew 13,1-58.) 


OUTSTANDING MIRACLES 





St. Matthew continued his Gospel by presenting some 
of our Lord’s most outstanding miracles, yet, at the 
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same time, he pointed out the growing opposition of 
the Jewish leaders. He twice fed the multitudes with a 
few loaves and fishes, He walked on the waters, stilled 
the storm, cured the daughter of the Canaanite woman, 
and healed all manner of disease. Yet there is the other 
side of the picture: Herod of Galilee hearing of Christ’s 
fame feared that He was John come back to life, whom 
Herod had put to death; the scribes and Pharisees 
accused our Lord of allowing His disciples to break 
traditions that they were so careful to observe; they 
demanded a sign from Him to show His authority. In 
each instance our Lord’s answer provoked their dis- 
pleasure and strengthened their intention of killing Him. 
It was after these repeated conflicts that Matthew gave 
us the confession of Peter: “Thou art Christ, the Son 
of the living God,” and the divine promise that Peter 
would be the rock upon which the Church would be 
built. In recording this famous passage Matthew cli- 
maxed his intention of showing us, first, that our Lord 
was establishing a kingdom, as had been foretold of the 
Messias ; second, that our Lord built His Church upon 
Peter, and not upon the leaders of the Jews whose re- 
fusal to believe in Him had caused God to reject them. 
(Read Matthew 14,1—16,20.) 

St. Matthew now showed our Lord more and more 
as the ‘teacher, not of the people, but of His disciples. 
There were miracles as before, it is true; witness the 
cure of the lunatic child and the two blind men; multi- 
tudes gathered around Him; His enemies surrounded 
Him and endeavored to trap Him as the discussion on 
matrimony indicates. In this discussion, by the way, 
our Lord restored marriage to its primitive status of 
unity and indissolubility. But most of our Lord’s time 
was spent alone with His disciples ; and in the intimacy 
of the apostolic circle our Lord opened His heart. He 
revealed to the twelve His approaching Passion and 
death; He taught them the necessity of renunciation 
and of the cross if they would be His disciples; He was 
transfigured before the three intimate apostles (Peter, 
James and John) to strengthen their faith. To belong 
to His kingdom, He told His disciples, they must be- 
come as humble and simple as little children ; they must 
avoid sin and scandal. Their Master came to save, and 
there is rejoicing in heaven when a sinner returns to 
the fold. The apostles had power to bind and to loose 
the consciences of men. They must forgive seventy 
times seven; and this lesson was taught very forcibly 
in the parable of the forgiving king and the unforgiving 
servant. Riches make it very difficult to enter heaven, 
but those who have left all things to follow Him, shall 
receive a hundredfold in this life and life everlasting in 
the future. Yet our Lord warned His apostles not to 
rely on nor trust too much in themselves or in their 
office: this warning was given in the parable of the 
laborers in the vineyard. When the mother of the sons 
of Zebedee petitioned the highest places in His kingdom 
for her sons, our Lord gave her and her sons as well 
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as the indignant ten the lesson of His own humility, 
who came to minister and not to be ministered unto. 
(Read Matthew 16,21—20,24.) 


CLOSING WEEK OF CHRIST’S LIFE 


The climax of our Lord’s life was at hand ; the author 
of the first Gospel presented Christ at the gates of Jeru- 
salem where the tragic week of the Passion and death 
was to be passed. Nowhere does Matthew so clearly 
show the refusal of the Jews to believe in Christ as in 
this section. The story of this last week opens with the 
triumphant entry of our Lord into Jerusalem; but the 
triumph is overshadowed by the zeal of the Son for the 
temple of His Father, as He drove out the buyers and 
the sellers. In indignation the leaders of the Jews asked 
by what authority He did this. Our Lord asked them a 
question concerning the baptism of John; and when 
they refused to answer, He refused them the satisfaction 
of an answer to their question. But He did give three 
parables: the two sons, the householder, and the mar- 
riage feast. These parables have the same lesson: that 
the Jews refused to accept our Lord, and hence would 
be rejected, but the gentiles would be admitted into His 
kingdom in their stead. The enemies of Christ united in 
their efforts to obtain some evidence that they could 
use to destroy His power over the people and to put Him 
to death. The Pharisees, together with the Herodians, 
baited Him on the question concerning the resurrection. 
In each instance our Lord defeated their purpose, and 
by His pointed question concerning His relationship to 
David silenced them. Then it was that Matthew re- 
corded for us our Lord’s bitter and terrible denunciation 
of the scribes and Pharisees; true, He said, that they 
were to be obeyed because they occupied the seat of 
Moses, but woe to them, because they were hypocrites. 
Yet Christ lamented the fate of Jerusalem. And this 
lament served as an introduction to the well-known 
discourse on the destruction of Jerusalem and the end 
of the world. By reason of the suddenness of this destruc- 
tion as well as of the end of the world, our Teacher 
supreme warned us by direct word and by parables 
(of the ten virgins and of the talents) of the need for 
watchfulness and of the judgment that must be faced. 
(Read Matthew 21,1—25,46.) 

St. Matthew’s account of the Passion and death is 
simple and unadorned. He pointed out the intention of 
the leaders of the people to put Him to death, the be- 
trayal by Judas after our Lord’s anointing by a woman 
in- Bethany, the eating of the Passover, and the institu- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist, the Mass, and the priesthood, 
the prediction of Peter’s denials, the agony in the garden, 
the arrest, the trial before the Jewish tribunal, Peter’s 
denials, the suicide of Judas, the trial before Pilate, the 
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condemnation, the crucifixion, and the death with the 
subsequent earthquake and the coming forth of the dead, 
the burial followed by the caution of the Jews to guard 
the tomb. Matthew did not spare his countrymen ; more 
than the other evangelists he recorded their perfidy, 
their injustice, and their blindness of heart. The account 
of the Resurrection and the appearances of our Lord is 
short and to the point. Once more Matthew noted the 
perfidy of the Jews in telling us how they silenced the 
soldiers with money and how they told these same 


Stories of Our Lord 


soldiers to spread the lie of the Apostles’ stealing of our 
Lord’s body. Then he closed his gospel by recording 
these all-important words of the commission of the 
apostles : 

“Going therefore, teach ye all nations: baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you: and behold 
I am with you all days even to the consummation of 
the world.” (Read Matthew 26,1—28,20.) 


for Kindergarteners 


By Sister Mary Cuara, St. Patrick School, Hartjord, Connecticut 


Jesus In The Desert 


After He was baptized Jesus went into the desert to 
pray and fast. He was getting ready to preach to the 
world. 

Jesus stayed in the desert for forty days praying and 
fasting. Fasting means that Jesus did not eat. 

The same devil that talked to Adam and Eve was 
watching Jesus. He hated Jesus and wanted Him to do 
the wrong thing just as Adam and Eve had done. 

The devil knew that Jesus was hungry. He said, “You 
are God. You can do all things. Why not turn these 
stones into bread so You may eat?” 

Jesus knew that He was not supposed to eat. He said, 
“No.” 

Later the devil came back to Jesus again and said, 
“You have wonderful power. Why don’t You jump off 
this cliff ? The angels would not let You get hurt.” 


Again jesus said, “No, that would be a very foolish 
thing to do.” 


Finally the devil took Jesus up on a high mountain 
and pointed to all the country on all sides. He said, 
“Look at all of this country. I will give You every speck 
of it if You will only say that I am greater than You.” 


Jesus said “Go away, no one is greater than God.” 


The devil did not fool Jesus as he had fooled Adam 
and Eve. He will not fool us either if we have God on 
our side. He may try to fool us and try to make us do 
things that are wrong but we need not be afraid. When 
God is near us the devil runs away. 


When the forty days were over Jesus was ready to 


preach to the people and do wonderful things to show 
that He was God. 


Calling The Apostles 


As Jesus came out of the desert He passed the place 
where Saint John was baptizing the people. 

Saint John called out to his friends and said, “Here 
is Jesus. He is the One who was promised to Adam and 
Eve. You should listen to him.” Some of Saint John’s 
friends followed Jesus. 

As they went along the river Jesus saw two men sit- 
ting in a boat mending their fishing nets. Jesus said, 
“Come, follow Me.” The men got right up and followed 
Jesus. Jesus picked these men out to be His special 
helpers. 

Later He picked out more. Jesus had twelve special 
helpers. These men were called the Apostles. They went 
wherever Jesus went. They listened to everything He 
said and watched everything He did. 

Later we will hear a great deal more about these 
twelve men whose names were Peter, James, John, 
Thomas, Bartholomew, James, Matthew, Judas, An- 
drew, Philip, Simon, and Jude. 
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These twelve Apostles were certainly lucky to have 
been picked out to be Jesus’ special helpers. They lived 
right with Jesus. They ate with Him. They talked with 
Him and listened to Him when He talked. Jesus was 
teaching them what to do, so that when He went to 
heaven they could teach the people. 


Jesus needs many helpers even today. There are many 
little girls and boys and even grown-up people who do 
not know anything about God. Perhaps there are some 
little children right on your street who do not know any- 
thing about God. 


We could be Jesus’ little helpers and tell these children 
the stories that we know. We could tell them to our 
mothers and fathers and they would tell them to other 
grown-up people. 


Let us try to be one of Jesus’ very best helpers and 
tell everyone we know how good and kind Jesus is. Then 
we will be little apostles. 
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The Catholic Spirit in 
HIGH-SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


By BROTHER U. ALFRED, F.S.C., Ph.D. 


Brother Visitor, Mont La Salle, Napa, California 


T WAS Our Lord Himself speak- 

ing with His usual luminous and 
profound simplicity who told us: “By their fruits you 
shall know them. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles?” (Matt. 7, 16). 

Would it be embarrassing if our school were to be 
judged by its fruits in the way of journalistic endeavor ? 
Does our school paper indicate that it is the fruit of a 
Catholic rather than of a public school? I have come 
across an occasional Catholic school paper in which 
there was little evidence of Catholic origin aside from 
the name of the institution and the occasional insertion 
of the title priest or Brother. Such a product is hardly 
the rich fruitage of a definitely Catholic school. For 
the Catholic school is engaged in the work of develop- 
ing true and perfect Christians (in other words, saints, 
with or without a capital s). The supernatural spirit, 
if vigorous, will express itself in all types of activity: 
studies, athletics, socials, debating, music, religious 
works and what concerns us more immediately— 
journalism, 


ASPECTS OF PRINCIPLE APPLIED TO JOURNALISM 


A. The school paper should have a definitely super- 
natural spirit, therefore, because it should reflect the 
activities, thoughts, desires and aspirations of the stu- 
dents who have that spirit in a truly Catholic school. 

Hence, it would seem that the first requisite for a 
Catholic spirit in the high-school newspaper is a strong 
supernatural life in the school. Well may the journalists 
complain that religiously the school is dead as a door- 
nail. There is no religious activity and therefore nothing 
to write up. On the other hand where the sodality, 
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Catholic Action group or whatever it is called is alive, 
progressive, militant, it will create such a stir that the 
paper will naturally play it up. One could easily quote 
instances to show that this is the case. 

This religious spirit and its accompanying program 
of activities can also be fostered by the faculty mem- 
bers. In fact, it is their responsibility. 

B. But even given an abundance of religious activity 
in the school, it could well be that the journalistic staff 
might ignore or deémphasize it. 

In the first place, there is a tendency to look up to 
public schools. The textbook in which journalism is 
studied may be by a public-school teacher. Gradually, 
journalism comes to be associated with the non-religious. 
There is an inclination to imitate not only the journalism 
of the public schools, but also their secularism. 

Again, the members of the staff may not be religious- 
minded. They consider it poor taste to get excited 
about religion, especially to the extent of publishing 
religious material in the school paper. If there is a 
religious activity that cannot be completely ignored, 
it is written up in a lifeless, matter-of-fact manner that 
leaves it without appeal of any sort. 

At this point, somebody may object that news is 
news; that there is no place for making a news article 
a means of influencing the students religiously. This 
may be fine journalistic theory. But in practice, do 
not newspapers use their news as a means of propa- 
ganda — euphemistically called education at times? 
They go so far as to suppress, or alter the news, to 
make it fit their ideas. They will by artful selection 
play up what favors their views and play down what 
does not. At the time of a presidential campaign, 
is there any doubt about the opinion of the paper, 
even judging by the news articles? What about the 
Spanish War? Thus, we see that news articles are 
used to convey a message or propagate ideas. 
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Now, of course, I am not advocating that our high- 
school papers use the immoral or dubious means of 
the dailies to “put over” religion. What I am getting 
at is that the news article is employed to teach. There- 
fore, it is not against journalistic practice to write up 
a religious activity, or even in such a way as to convey 
a religious message to the student body. A congress 
on high-school journalism, for example, could be dealt 
with in the dullest manner of journalism by simply 
recording facts: 


Time: 1:30 P. M., Saturday, February 28, 1949. 

Place: Sacred Heart College. 

What? Congress about high-school journalism, 
plaque awarded. 

Who? So many schools present; so many delegates. 
Plaque won by so-and-so. 

How? Nothing. 

Why? Nothing. 


What I am arguing for is to make the article mean- 
ingful and appealing. In my opinion, this would be 
much better journalism than a dry cataloguing of facts. 

Another objection that might be raised against hav- 
ing more religious articles in our high-school papers 
is that religion is uninteresting. What the students 
want is more “snappy” material on sports, socials, 
and especially personals. Yet religion is recognized 
as being one of the definite appeals in newspaper work 
(and in war propaganda). A casual scanning of the 
dailies will indicate that it is used to a much larger 
extent than might be imagined. 


APOSTOLIC AIM 





Passing beyond the news article, the reporting of 
religious activity, it would seem that the Catholic high- 
school newspaper should have a definitely apostolic 
aim. Nobody doubts that the newspaper is one of the 
great means of promoting various movements and 
popularizing ideas. Just pick up any paper and ask 
yourself why a chamber of commerce prepares an 
article, a minister writes out his sermon, or the Amer- 
ican Legion sees that its convention is reported. Almost 
always there is the idea of promoting the interests or 
propagating the ideas of an organization or individual. 
The high-school paper does the same thing in regard to 
drives for money, good reading, buying government 
stamps or any other project. 

In a truly Catholic school, it is only proper that the 
power of the press should be used to promote the 
major objective of that school, the supernatural life of 
the students. Hence, the journalistic staff should seek 
opportunities to exert a religious influence on the 
students by editorials, feature articles, and proper use 
of news articles. 
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NO EXCESS 


Because I have been speaking so enthusiastically 
about the religious aspects of the high-school news- 
paper, the impression may have been gained that I am 
advocating that these journals be changed into organs 
such as the Monitor, the Register or the like. Not at 
all. In my conception, there would still be the sports 
page, the social columns, the gossip, the attempts at 
humor, and all the other elements which constitute 
the high-school paper at present. Only, in some in- 
stances, more emphasis would be placed on religion 
in the news articles, editorials and features. Just how 
far one is to go is a matter to be determined by the 
good taste of the moderators and their staffs. Much 
depends on what the students in a particular school are 
accustomed to and only those on the spot familiar with 
the traditions of the institution can act with any assur- 
ance in these delicate matters. 


SUGGESTIONS 





The purpose of this discussion will have been achieved 
if Catholic high-school journalists return to their tasks 
determined to exert a conscious effort to make their 
papets more truly Catholic in spirit. By so acting they 
will be directing their labors to that great objective 
set up by the popes in recent times: reéstablishing all 
things in Christ, the Christianizing of all forms of 
human activity. 

But lest these ideas remain in the realm of the ideal 
and fail to reach the level of everyday existence, let 
me offer a few concrete suggestions: 

A. It goes without saying that anything that might 
be off color morally or tend to heresy religiously 
should be strictly eliminated. 

B. The religious activities in or associated with the 
school should be reported not as a series of dull 
and uninteresting facts, but in a way that will ap- 
peal to the students and influence their lives for 
good. To systematize this work, it would be well 
for the staff to have an itemized list of actual or 
potential sources of religious news. Here is a 
beginning : 

1. Religious organizations in the school. 

. The school’s religious program. 

. Projects in the religion class. 

. Correlation of other subjects with religion. 

. What the faculty members are doing. In- 
stead of quoting an instructor to the effect 
that he likes to play ping-pong, it would 
be more salutary to feature his more pro- 
found ideas and enthusiasms on life and 
religion at times. 
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6. Religious events taking place in the vicinity 
in which the school has a part directly or 
indirectly: a Eucharistic congress, an as- 
sembly inaugurating a campaign against 
bad literature, a production of the Catholic 
Theatre Guild, a Catholic radio program. 

. Articles about faculty members occasioned 
by a change of residence, elevation to a new 
position, death, etc. 

8. Students joining the religious life or priest- 

hood. 

9. Mission work. 
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10. Student opinions on some religious topic. 
11. Speakers talking on religious matters in the 
school. 
12. Religion questionnaire in the school. 
C. Editorials. These provide an obvious means of 
exercising apostolic effort. 


D. Promotional articles. These boost such activities 
as: a drive against indecent literature, drive for 


the use of the missal, the propagation of the 
faith, etc. 


F. Other articles: 
1. Life of some interesting saint, ancient or 
modern. 
. Feasts of the Church. 
. Graduates with religious experiences. 
Book reviews. 
. Catholic events, such as Catholic Press Month. 
Quiz column. 
. Interviews: of prominent Catholics who hap- 
pen to be in the vicinity; or of faculty mem- 
bers on some question involving religion. 
Seasons, holidays, anniversaries. 
9. Special columns giving the Catholic slant on 
current topics. 
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The N.C.E.A. in Philadelphia 
(Continued from page 439) 


The seminary department prepared a program that 
centered around the spiritual formation of the candidate 
for the priesthood. Outstanding among a group of eight 
formal papers was the one presented by the Most Rev. 
Lawrence J. Shehan, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Balti- 
more, who addressed himself to the subject, “The Chal- 
lenge of Seminary Life.” The minor seminary section 
held one joint meeting with the seminary department 
and several separate sessions in which disciplinary pro- 
cedures and eligibility factors provided the chief topics. 
Dr. Deferrari spoke of the requirements for affiliation 
of minor seminaries with Catholic University. The 
college and university department heard from its com- 
mittee on graduate study, took part in a joint meeting 
with the secondary department, scheduled panel dis- 
cussions of such pressing issues as student government, 
the community college, public relations, and legislation 
affecting relationships of government, religion, and edu- 
cation. A panel for registrars and a workshop for deans 
gave distinction to the 1949 program. A meeting on 
teacher education produced a symposium that now be- 
comes a valuable part of the Proceedings. A crowded 
auditorium greeted the committee on inter-American 
affairs, and the Latin-American representatives had a 
brilliant opportunity to present their thesis that the 
Catholic educators of America owe a debt to the Cath- 
olic educators of Latin-America. 

The secondary school department presented a pro- 
gram consisting entirely of panel discussions centering 
around problems in secondary education. Chief among 
these were the problem of religious vocations ; the rela- 
tionships of the secondary school with the press, radio, 
and television; relationships of the secondary schools 
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with the community and with the public schools ; general 
education in the Catholic school; the high school and 
the graduate ; extra-curricular activities and financing ; 
and content and placement of subject matter in the 
religion course. The school superintendents’ department 
heard papers on what the school can do for the child 
who is handicapped by a defect of hearing or of 
vision. 

The elementary school department conducted a series 
of panels of interest to the various distinct groups of 
teachers from the kindergarten to the eighth grade. The 
kindergarten group considered a new approach to read- 
ing and entered into discussion of the three R’s of 
kindergarten education: religion, readiness, and respon- 
sibility. The primary section discussed arithmetic; the 
intermediate section, science, safety, and health. The 
upper grade section discussed the upper reaches of 
science, safety, and health, and devoted a separate panel 
to religion for practical living, with a separate paper 
on mission education. The Catholic deaf education sec- 
tion listened to reports on the work of various groups 
of teachers and witnessed a number of demonstrations 
of accepted methods in the teaching of the deaf. The 
Catholic blind education section presented a series of 
four papers treating of the school experience and the 
community relationships of the blind child. 

It is high praise to say that the Philadelphia meeting 
measured up to the expectations of the local and national 
committees that organized it. To the Catholic educators 
of America this annual foregathering is the symbol of 
their strength and their solidarity. It fills them with 
increased devotion to the task that is theirs, the estab- 
lishing of the reign of Christ in human hearts. 
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The World Book Encyclopedia. Edi- 
torial advisory board of seven lead- 


ing educators; J. Morris Jones, 

managing editor (The Quarrie 

Corporation, Chicago, 1948 ; pages 

10,120). 

What will strike any reader, im- 
mediately upon opening any volume 
of the World Book Encyclopedia is 
the visual aid given him by illustra- 
tions (many in color), diagrams, 
sketches and maps. When he is a 
Catholic he is comforted by the 
knowledge that Monsignor Fulton J. 
Sheen wrote some articles on Cath- 
olic subjects and approved the 
others. Teachers and parents are thus 
freed from worry when they permit 
children to consult this encyclopedia. 
Such care on the part of the pub- 
lishers will be appreciated by all 
groups of readers, for the aim was 
obviously to avoid misrepresentation 
and insure accuracy. For that rea- 
son and for its multiple values, the 
“completely rewritten, re-illustrated, 
and reset edition of the World Book 
Encyclopedia” is a valuable reference 
not only for children but for most 
adults. 

Few of the latter have an extensive 
knowledge of things outside a pro- 
fession or occupation and hobbies. 
When they go to an encyclopedia 
they want facts. It is annoying, put- 
ting it mildly, to discover inaccuracy 
in a book or volume that was re- 
garded as authoritative. They have 
a right to assume that an article or 
book which pretends to be ts ac- 
curate, and that they will not have to 
go through the tedious process of 
searching for facts in an unfamiliar 
branch of knowledge. They use an 
encyclopedia to increase their general 
knowledge. 

From these volumes we may learn, 
and we feel sure that what we shall 
learn or permit children to learn is 
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authoritative. The publishers tell us 
that their objective “was to deter- 
mine what would constitute an 
‘ideal’ encyclopedia”; that surveys 
extending over ten years were made ; 
that studies “of pupil and teacher 
use of encyclopedias” and of “text- 
book contents and supplementary 
material requirements” were made ; 
and that the surveys “included an 
analysis of the contents of courses 
of study,” “of the social studies and 
science requirements, determination 
of reading levels for various subjects 
and of proper methods of writing to 
meet these requirements.” A policy 
of signed articles, using initials, “to 
indicate individual responsibility for 
factual accuracy” was extensively 
followed. The list of contributors 
is imposing, requiring 42 pages in 
Volume I to give the names of the 
more than 1,400 educators, business- 
men, government officials and other 
authorities who aided in the work. 

Even such ultra-modern subjects 
as atomic energy, radar, and jet pro- 
pulsion are covered. But your inter- 
ests may be more old-fashioned, and 
they may be shared by elementary 
and high-school students. Let us take 
a specific subject or a series of sub- 
jects, and experience, and put them 
to a test. Alone or with children, 
you visit the zoo in the city park. 
Soon after entering the latter you 
see squirrels scurrying about. Some 
are timid, but most of them will ap- 
proach a person who offers peanuts, 
some boldly, others with twitching 
tail and nervous caution punctuated 
by advancing and halting. They run 
up a tree and squat on a branch to 
eat, as a rule; the bolder few may 
remain on the ground nearby, the 
sooner to return. If you watch long 
enough, you will see them bury the 
nuts after their hunger is satisfied, 
then hurry back, until the visitor’s 


patience or the supply is exhausted. 
When the latter is the case, they 
will approach, retreat, reapproach 
and look up in disbelief. Afterwards 
they explore the ground near where 
their benefactor sat, to find any nuts 
he dropped. 

You may also see the squirrel’s 
relatives, a few chipmunks, whose 
habits are different. They take more 
than one peanut at a time; instead 
of eating or burying immediately, 
they fill their two cheek pouches, take 
a third nut between the teeth, and 
run to their underground burrows, 
quickly to emerge for more. Seldom 
will you see them eat above ground. 

Meanwhile noisy, quarrelsome 
bluejays may dive-bomb from a tree 
to steal peanuts from the squirrels. 
Or a nuthatch may land on a near- 
by rock or tree. It may take nut- 
meats from your fingers or cupped 
hand, or wait for you to throw them 
if it is timid. You will see grackles 
and other small birds. If you are near 
a small lake or river you may also 
see ducks and geese, often little fluff 
balls or older ducklings. If two or 
more duck families come ashore to 
be fed, you will be amused when a 
mother lowers her head, and charges 
other ducklings or another adult 
duck. Usually one establishes su- 
premacy, but when there are three 
or more families, there is a descend- 
ing order of supremacy. Sometimes 
you may see an apparent life-and- 
death struggle between two ducks 
who are accompanied by their young, 
when the fighting and thrashing of 
the water are amazing to behold; 
each tries to keep the other’s head 
under water. In the end the weaker 
one usually manages to get away. 

Adults and children who see some 
of this in a city park will lose little 
time in referring to an encyclopedia 
when it is available, to learn some- 
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tning about the arporeal and semi- 
subterranean lives led by the two 
kinds of rodents, and the habits of 
birds, as well as the peculiar gifts 
of the Creator to each. It has been 
very interesting to open a volume, 
show an article to children from nine 
to twelve after a visit to the park, 
watch their absorption, answer some 
of their questions, be stumped by 
others and refer to the article in 
question or another, before replying 
or admitting ignorance on a point. 
The color photographs and diagrams 
are valuable both to children and 
adults. For instance, how could one 
explain a chipmunk’s home and his 
hibernation without a diagram, or 
how could the child learn it himself ? 


They will all want to return, to see 
more of God’s handiwork in His 
creatures than the remarkable agility 
of the squirrels. Further observation 
will be amusing and enjoyable, as 
long as the food supply lasts. Their 
quarrels, their quick leaps upward 
and sideward, their pursuit of one 
another on the ground, up and 
around and around a tree, their long 
leaps from twig to twig, their gen- 
eral alarms when a dog approaches 
on foot or a hawk on wing, chip- 
munks’ squeals and chasing one an- 
other—all these will provide much 
entertainment and many laughs. 
Other rodents will be seen in parks 
or near such places as the deer houses 
in the zoo. They will lead to less 
pleasant reading. 

A new corner of the world will 
open to children almost every time 
they visit the zoological park. With 
the aid of an encyclopedia and the 
guidance of teachers, they may learn 
why the lion, tiger, leopard, moun- 
tain lion and smaller members of 
the family are big cats and see them 
in color, and why the wolf is a dog, 
as well as see paintings of seventy 
breeds of dogs. 

Certainly many will be led to ex- 
plore other wonders of creation in 
sea life, plants and flowers, and min- 


‘ erals. And all this may start for the 


city dweller with one visit to the 
park and zoo. How many books 
would one have to buy to obtain all 
the facts and information he would 
want as his interest in the wonders 
of creation quickened ? 

This recalls the extensive bibliog- 
raphies given after many articles 
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for which mature readers will be 
grateful. But they conclude treatment 
of a subject, which begins with “vo- 
cabulary limits in sentence structure, 
and introduction of concepts,” ad- 
vances to those for pupils in higher 
grades and finally to adults. Illus- 
trations not previously mentioned 
include state maps, also in color, 
which have been found to include 
smal! towns not shown in ordinary 
atlas maps. Center heads, side heads 
and body sub-heads are extremely 
helpful in locating what is sought. 
Cross references and lists of related 
subjects, which follow articles, are 
very helpful. The alphabetical ar- 
rangement makes it easy to find ar- 
ticles. Those which begin with A are 
found in the A volume, those with 
B in the second, and so on through 
the alphabet, except for those which 
include two letters like the volume 
devoted to K-L. A phonetic system 
aids in the pronunciation of difficult 
words and names, accented syllables 
appearing in capitals. To top off the 
value of this encyclopedia for refer- 
ence or self-study topical outlines 
are provided in the Reading and 
Study Guide, the final volume in the 
set of nineteen. Not to be forgotten 
is the fact that annual supplements, 
well illustrated, bring the volumes 
up to date each year. Also available 
are the Quarrie reference library for 
schools, providing records of activity 
teaching experience, and an occupa- 
tional record for both home and 
school use. 


To single out a few of the phys- 
ical qualities of the set, the books 
are sewn with strong cord, have 
heavy cloth hinges, and are covered 
with colorful washable fabrikoid. 


To see what would happen, the 
C volume was left unopened where 
two boys of nine and eleven would 
find it soon after a visit to the park. 
They quickly opened it and jointly 
looked at illustrations first, then a 
few articles. In a few minutes the 
younger one asked how to spell chip- 
munk and found the article on that 
little rodent. An excited half hour 
or more before dinner followed, 
sprinkled with questions that caused 
adults to think hard and consult 
the encyclopedia. Here is evidence 
of the value of the new World 
Book Encyclopedia in the school or 
home. A. A. KLINKo. 


About Jesus. By C.J. Woollen (The 
Newman Bookshop, Westminster, 
Md. ; pages 221; price $2.25). 


In this small volume, About Jesus, 
the life of Christ and His intimate 
relationship with His creatures is set 
forth with particular adaptability for 
the child mind. Intimately related, 
as a mother might tell the story to 
her little child, or a teacher to her 
eager-hearted innocent group, the 
life of Our Lord unfolds from His 
babyhood days through to His glori- 
ous ascension and to Pentecost. 


The story is illustrated with line 
drawings simple in an appeal that is 
matched only by their depiction of 
Christ’s presence in the child’s every- 
day life. In these drawings the child 
sees himself in close contact with 
his Saviour. 

About Jesus might well be of bet- 
ter use (however interesting the few 
illustrations are to the child) to the 
parent or teacher than to the young 
reader. The mysteries in the life of 
Christ are worded so that there is a 
“story” air about them. This makes 
for holding the child’s interest if 
these mysteries are told to him. 
Teachers will find it a valuable hand- 
book in teaching points of doctrine or 
of devotion, or in acquainting the 
children with the life of Our Lord. 


Here, in other words, is the Gos- 
pel brought to the primary level, 
where it may indeed satisfy young 
hearts hungry for the truth. 

SISTER Mary Dona p, O.P. 


The Christian Churches of the East 
—Vol. II. By Donald Attwater 
(Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee, 1948; pages xii, 290; $4). 
Two earlier books by Donald 

Attwater, The Catholic Eastern 

Churches, published in 1935, and 

The Dissident Eastern Churches, 

published in 1937, have been revised 

and combined as a two-volume work, 
the first of these books being Volume 

I, the second Volume II, under the 

title, The Christian Churches of the 

East. The revision has accomplished 

two important things as far as Vol- 

ume II is concerned. Whereas The 

Dissident Eastern Churches repeated 

considerable background material 

from The Catholic Eastern Churches 
which was fundamental to a discus- 


s sion of the former, the new edition 


omits as much of this common ma- 
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terial as possible, referring the 
reader, expressly or by implication, 
to the pertinent part of Volume I. 
Whether this is an improvement or 
not, will be a matter of opinion. It 
is the opinion of this reviewer that 
the previous arrangement was more 
satisfactory to the average reader 
who, as a rule, is not overly enthused 
at being required frequently to refer 
back to another volume. The second 
major change in the revised edition 
is that statistics and facts, which 
have changed the picture of the dis- 
sident Churches as a result of World 
War II, have been brought up to 
date, in so far as this could be done 
under the difficulties imposed by the 
Iron Curtain which now shuts off 
these churches from the West. 


This book is one that should be 
read by everyone who is interested in 
Catholic Action. The Holy See has 
time and again indicated its fatherly 
interest in bringing back to the fold 
these Eastern Churches separated 
from the center of unity at Rome. 
The attitude of Rome towards these 
Churches is quite different from her 
attitude towards other bodies of non- 
Catholic Christians. For the dissi- 
dent Eastern Churches still profess 
the Catholic Faith, in a greater or 
lesser degree, almost in its entirety ; 
they follow the precepts of Christian 
morality more or less as Catholics 
do ; for the most part they share with 
Eastern Catholics liturgical forms of 
worship which the Church respects 
as of equal authenticity and dignity 
with those of Rome. 


Although Donald Attwater makes 
no claim for this book being any- 
thing more than a popular work, his 
deserved reputation as a liturgical 
scholar and his great erudition in the 
field of Oriental studies assure the 
reader of a survey of the separated 
Eastern Churches which is complete, 
accurate, and reliable. The reader 
will find in this volume a useful 
guide to the historical and theologi- 
cal background as well as the organi- 
zation and present state of the East- 
ern Churches which are not in com- 
munion with the Holy See. It is note- 
worthy that the author’s presentation 
of the material is factual, devoid of 
controversial bias, and characterized 
by a kind and fair attitude towards 
these dissident Christians. 

(Rev.) Patrick W. Rice, J.C.D. 
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A Practical Commentary on the 
Code of Canon Law, Volume 1, 
Canons 1-1153, 833 pages; Vol- 
ume II, Canons 1154-2414, pages 
905, including Appendices, Bibli- 
ography, and Index. By Rev. 
Stanislaus Woywod, O.F.M., 
LL.B., Revised by Rev. Callistus 
Smith, O.F.M., J.C.L. (Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., New York; 1948, 
Two volumes, $17.50 per set). 


This commentary is a masterful 
exposition of the Code of Canon 
Law. For many years the Woywod 
Commentary has stood as a classic 
in its field. The revision retains all 
the fine qualities of the original and, 
in addition, makes use of a better 
form of organization. Father Smith 
incorporates all the authentic inter- 
pretations and added legislation into 
the text of the commentary. Immedi- 
ately after each Canon all the perti- 
nent decisions and decrees find a 
place. The bibliography gives a list 
of the books that deeper study will 
require, and we note that many of 
these references are older than the 
Code itself. An index of 68 pages 
makes it easy to find the topic that 
the casual reader or the scholar may 
seek. 


Dr. J. P. Donovan says of this 
work that it is “a thoroughly com- 
prehensive commentary as opposed 
to a compendium hardly going be- 
yond a paraphrase of the 2414 
Canons of the Church.” Dr. P. W. 
Rice says : ““Woywod has been stand- 
ard for a generation because his work 
is not too complicated and not too 
brief. Smith’s revision is certainly 
up-to-date and an adequate reference 
book for the busy priest in parish 
work.” The reviser tells us that he 
has aimed to give a simple and clear 
explanation of the Canons, to stress 
the essentials to the exclusion of the 
mere intricacies of law, and to keep 
this work serviceable to seminary 
students and to priests who are ac- 
tively engaged in the pastoral min- 
istry. “Those who are actively en- 
gaged in the pastoral work of the 
ministry meet with numerous prob- 
lems for which they must have a 
ready and clear solution. They have 
not the time to delve into contro- 
versies over the intricacies of law... 
They must have a source which 
gives a ready answer, and in con- 
troverted matters presents them with 


a safe and practical opinion backed 
up by authority and experience.” 

This commentary faithfully ad- 
heres to the Code in its sequence of 
books, titles, chapters, articles, and 
Canons; this will facilitate its use 
as a reference work on the Code. 
Helpful to a thorough knowledge of 
the law is the origin of the Canons 
and their historical evolution, so 
carefully integrated with the text. 
Nor does the usefulness of the com- 
mentary end here. Dr. Donovan tells 
us that “these two volumes are an 
encyclopedia of Canon Law .. . for 
the priest devoted to teaching in one 
or other form any class of pupils 
from grade children to graduate stu- 
dents.” Let us go further and say 
that the commentary, particularly the 
first volume, is a background book 
of great worth to the teacher of relig- 
ion at any level. The work, it is true, 
does not profess to treat of all ques- 
tions in regard to the sacraments, 
for instance, because many of these 
subjects belong to the domain of 
dogmatic and moral theology. A 
standard textbook of religion will 
present these matters adequately, but 
the religion teacher who has access 
to the first volume of the Woywod- 
Smith work will draw upon it fre- 
quently. Here he will find a full 
exposition of the manner of reckon- 
ing time in the liturgical laws. May 
we note here that in the list of cities 
presented in the time table on pages 
23-24, the city of Toledo has a —34.0 
minutes where it should have a 
+34.0 minutes? The application of 
the simple rule given by the author 
will enable the reader to correct any 
lapses of this type. 

The index will guide the reader 
to the topics or subjects he wishes 
to investigate ; thus he will find that 
‘all the faithful of any Rite are given 
permission to receive for devotion’s 
sake the Blessed Sacrament conse- 
crated in any Rite”; that “all the 
faithful may confess their sins to 
any legitimately approved priest of 
another Rite, if they so desire” ; that 
“the Holy Office on November 5, 
1920, warned the faithful against 
joining the Young Men’s Christian 
Association . . . because it leads to 
rationalism and religious indifferen- 
tism.” The exposition of the mar- 
riage legislation of the Church is 
given in Volume I, pp. 642-830. This 
tract will guide the teacher of relig- 
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ion in instilling in the minds of their 
adolescent students particularly a 
profound respect for this legislation 
and its binding power. Yes, every 
Christian teacher should have access 
to this splendid commentary. 
(Rev.) Paut E. CAMPBELL 


The Christian Citizen — His Chal- 
lenge. A Text-Book in Civics by 
Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D. 
and Sister Mary Dennis Donovan, 
S.S.J., 1948; pages 572, including 
copious index. (Mentzer, Bush & 
Company, Chicago, III.) 

This new text-book in civics by 
Father Quigley and Sister Mary 
Dennis Donovan, will prove of in- 
estimable value to students of our 
high schools throughout the length 
and breadth of the United States. It 
is a notable publication because this 
book is designed to demonstrate in 
detail the close correlation of civics 
with religion. Methodically and dili- 
gently, the authors, in the pages of 
this book show conclusively how re- 
ligion must emphasize civic obliga- 
tions of the moral law to the teen 
age child of our present generation. 
The authors are intent upon com- 
bating the modern heresy of empha- 
sizing civic education from a purely 
secular point of view which has its 
leanings toward the terrifying state 
totalitarianism. Even a cursory read- 
ing of the table of contents demon- 
strates that the authors have happily 
“made” their objective. 


Listen to a few of the unit topics: 
Unit 1, The Social Order, order in 
the individual, in society, the guard- 
ians of order; Unit 4, Your Amer- 
ica, a fine treatise on the opening 
words of the preamble of the consti- 
tution. “We, the people . . . , in order 
to form a more perfect union”: 
Here is an exhaustive explanation 
of democracy at its very best; Unit 
5, The Machinery of Government: 
Now our authors blue print our 
federal system, our state govern- 
ment, our church government, the 
peoples’ part in government; and 
finally Unit 7, The World Com- 
munity: Who among us fail to see 
the vital importance of international 
relations in their true aspects? The 
pages of this text-book demonstrate 
that the answer to world peace lies 
in harkening to the clear voice of 
the church which speaks with true 
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vision from the heights of divine 
knowledge and experience. Yet these 
few bones from the skeleton of the 
book hardly do it justice. 

Each chapter is organized in an 
orderly fashion, humbly written, 
and replete with pictures of all kinds. 
Most impressive are the pictures of 
beaming American faces of our boys 
and girls of today. The pictures 
themselves will exert a powerful in- 
fluence on the youngster with the 
text-book in hand. 

Each topic ends with a program 
of “Things to Do” for the student 
and “Terms to. Study”, Here and 
there in the book, reviews are given 
for the child to see what he has 
studied, in bird’s-eye retrospect. 

The authors are not afraid to 
tackle any phase of political or social 
problems and meet each challenging 
question head on. This is done in 
expert fashion. 

As remarked before, the authors 
have set about to reach a noble ob- 
jective, and one that is particularly 
important today. I am sure that the 
Holy Spirit has helped them tre- 
mendously in this endeavor, for they 
are helping, by their work on this 
book, to perpetuate the Catholic 
Church in her young and growing 
members. 

(Rev.) J. R. BERKMYRE 


English Workshop: Grade Ten. By 
Joseph C. Blumenthal, John E. 
Warriner, and A. Barnett Lang- 
dale (Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
New York, 1948; pages 187, pa- 
per; price 88 cents). 


If the authors of English Work- 
shop: Grade Ten aimed to put on 
the market a workbook to fit the 
purse of the average tenth-year stu- 
dent, then the aim has been achieved. 
The format of the workbook, how- 
ever, would frustrate the aim of a 
typical workbook. 


A workbook, to serve its purpose 
for both teacher and student, must 
provide explanatory material to sup- 
plement that of the teacher and, also, 
exercises to put it into practice. 
These exercises, put to use, must 
be worked by the student, corrected 
by the teacher and returned to be 
kept on file by the student himself. 
To make this possible and, at the 
same time, permit progress in the 
use of the workbook, practice mater- 





ial on each lesson must be separate 
from the new lesson and be easily 
removable for correction. The print- 
ing and binding of English Work- 
shop: Grade Ten would prevent its 
rather helpful contents from being 
put to this practical use. 

SisTER Mary Epmunp, R.S.M. 


Our Review Table 


The Happy Grotto. By Fulton Oursler. A 
reporter's account of Lourdes (The 
Declan X. McMullen Co., Inc., New 
York, 1949; pages 79; price $1.50). 

Basic Units in Chemistry. By Joseph E. 
Johnston, G. Davis Chase, Jr., and 
Leonard J. Fliedner, Ph.D. A high 
school text which meets requirements 
of state syllabi and college entrance 
(Republic Book Co., Inc., New York, 
1947; pages 412 with Appendix and 
Index ; price, cloth $1.35, paper 75¢). 

Mechanical Drawing. By Thomas E. 
French and Carl L. Svensen. A text 
with problem layouts, fifth edition 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York, 1948; pages ix, 437 with Index). 

Practical Shop Mathematics: Volume I 
—Elementary. By John H. Wolfe, 
Sc.D., and Everett R. Phelps, Ph.D. 
Third edition (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y., 1948; pages 
xii, 371 with Index). 

Radar Primer. By J. L. Hornung 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948; 
pages vi, 218 with Bibliography and 
Index). 

How Personalities Grow. By Helen 
Shacter, Ph.D. (McKnight and Mc- 
Knight, Bloomington, IIll., 1949; pages 
256 with Index). 

Film and Education. Edited by Godfrey 
M. Elliott. A symposium on the role 
of the film in the field of education 
(Philosophical Library, New York, 
1948; pages 597 with Index; $7.50). 

Second Latin. By Cora Carroll Scanlon, 
A.M., and Charles L. Scanlon, A.M. 
This book supposes the study of the 
authors’ Latin Grammar, and “is in- 
tended for students who can devote 
only two years to the study of Latin 
and who must be prepared to read in- 
telligently Latin textbooks of philoso- 
phy, theology, and canon law” (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1948; 
pages vi, 270; price $3.50). 

Marriage Guidance. By Edwin F. Healy, 
S.J., S.T.D., Mag. Agg. A study of 
the problems of the married and of those 
contemplating marriage (Loyola Uni- 
versity Press, Chicago, Ill., 1948; pages 
xvi, 411 with Appendices and Index; 
list price $3). 

Working with Plastics. By Arthur Dun- 
ham, M.Ed. “The purpose of this book 
is to present the relatively new field of 
plastics craft in the light of current 
pedagogy” (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York, 1948; pages ix, 225 
with Index; price $3.50). 
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Economic Factors of Delinquency. By 
Cletus Dirksen, C.PP.S. (The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 1948; 
pages 94 with Index; price $2). 

Poetic Art. By Paul Claudel, translated 
by Renée Spodheim (Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1948; pages 150 
with Index; price $2.75). 

Printer Primer. By Jessica Fielding. A 
game and playtime book of instruction, 
accompanied by a rubber type printing 
set (The Platt & Munk Co., Inc., New 
York; unp., paper). 

Kleer Vue Coloring Book. Illustrated by 
Mimi La Tour. A paint book for chil- 
dren (The Platt & Munk Co., Inc., 
New York, 1948; unp., paper). 

Picture Dictionary to Read and Color. By 
Dorothy Gatchel and Margaret Madden, 
illustrated by Marjorie Hartwell (The 
Platt & Munk Co., Inc., New York, 
1948; unp., paper). 

Come to the Zoo. By Ruth M. Tensen, 
M.A. A book for the beginning reader 
to read independently (The Reilly & 
Lee Co., Chicago, 1948; unp.; price 
$1.75). 

The Mystical Body. By M. Eugene Boy- 
lan, O.Cist.R. The foundation of the 
spiritual life (The Newman Bookshop, 
Westminster, Md., 1948; pages 130 with 
Bibliography ; price, cloth $1.75, paper 
90¢). 

Science and You. By George W. Fowler, 
Morton C. Collister, and Ernest L. 
Thurston. A general science textbook 
for the seventh year (The Iroquois Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., 1948; 
pages xiv, 378 with Bibliography, Pro- 
nouncing Glossary and Index; price 
$2.12). 

Chemistry: A Course for High Schools. 
By John C. Hogg, A.M., M.A., Otis E. 
Alley, Ph.D., and Charles L. Bickel, 
Ph.D. Second edition (D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., Inc., New York, 1948; pages 
xi, 555 with Glossary and Index). 

Religion in the Twentieth Century. Edited 
by Vergilius Ferm. Statements of the 
main tenets of twenty-eight “larger 
divisions of religious ideologies and 
practices” (The Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1948; pages xx, 470 with 
Index ; price $5). 

The Image of His Maker. By Robert 
Edward Brennan, O.P. A study of the 
nature of man, a “know thyself” book 
by a noted psychologist (The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 1948; 
pages ix, 338 with Index; price $3.25). 

Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described. 
By Adrian Fortescue. Eighth ed. revised 
by J. C. O’Connell, with additional notes 
about U. S. practice in the reception of 
converts and Matrimony. (Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md., 1949; pages 
xvii, 431; price $4.50). 

Liturgical Meditations for the Entire 
Year. By the Sisters of Saint Dominic, 
Adrian, Mich. vol. I, From Advent to 
the Ascension; vol. II, From the Ascen- 
sion to Advent. (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., 1949; pages 533, 479; 
price $10 a set). 
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Planning Your Happy Marriage. By 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (The Queen’s 
Work, St. Louis, Mo., 1949; pages 337; 
price $3). 

Faith and a Fishhook. By Sister Mary 
Caritas, S.S.N.D. The virtue of faith 
made attractive by analyzing the talents 
of the Archangel Raphael and eleven of 
the saints. (Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 1949; pages ix, 164; price 
$2.50). 

La Spiritualité Ignatienne. Textes choisis 
et présentés par H. Pinard de la Boul- 
laye, S.J. (Librairie Plon, Paris, 1949; 
pages 1; 457; price 540 fr.). 

Sermons and Discourses, Volume I and II. 
By John Henry Newman. Edited by 
Charles Frederick Harrold. A selection 
of sermons arranged chronologically 
from 1825 to 1857. (Longmans, Green 
and Co., New York, N. Y., 1949; pages 
xviii, 348; xvii, 382; price $3.50 each). 

Man’s Last End. By Joseph Buckley, 
S.M., A.M., S.T.D. With foreword by 
Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1949; 
pages xii, 249; price $3.50). 

20 Centuries of Catholic Church Music. 
By Erwin Esser Nemmers, Mus.M., 
A.M., LL.B. (Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 1949; pages xiii, 213; 
price $4). 

You and Thousands Like You. By Owen 
Francis Dudley. Written in the form of 
“an open letter to the men and women 
of today,” the book constitutes an apolo- 
getic of the Christian religion. (Long- 
mans, Green and Co., New York, N. Y., 
1949; pages 157; price $2.50). 

That I May See. By Leo J. Walter, 
O.Carm. Readings for priests and re- 
ligious to reawaken the ardor and ideal- 
ism that fired their souls in their sem- 
inary and novitiate life. (The Declan 
X. McMullen Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., 1949; pages 138; price $2.75). 

As We Ought. By Vincent P. McCorry, 
S.J. Looks on the battlefield of the path 
to perfection and suggests how the vic- 
tory can be won. (The Declan X. 
McMullen Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 
1949; pages 236; price $2.75). 

To Heaven Through a Window; St. Ger- 
ard Majella. By John Carr, C.SS.R. 
(The Declan X. McMullen Co., Inc., 
1949; pages xvi, 303; price $3.50). 

Joan of Arc. By Hilaire Belloc. (The 
Declan X. McMullen Co., Inc., 1949; 
pages 84; price $1.50). 

Starring You. By Margaret Mary Kelly. 
For the girl between thirteen and 
twenty. (Mentzer, Bush and Co., Chi- 
cago, IIll., 1949; pages 128). 

Liability in Public Recreation. By Donald 
B. Dyer and L. G. Lichtig. An attempt 
has been made in this study to determine 
the trend of the legislation and court 
opinions of the various states in respect 
to the question of liability for personal 
injuries on public play areas. (C. C. 
Nelson Publishing Co., Appleton, Wis., 
1949; pages viii, 107). 

Their Country’s Pride; an Anthology of 
Rural Life Literature. Compiled and 


edited by Sister M. Pascal Campion, 
O.S.F. and Sister M. Bede Donelan, 
O.S.F. (Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 1949; pages xxiv, 482; 
price $3.75). 

Fundamentals of Logic. By Sylvester J. 
Hartmann, C.PP.S., M.A. (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1949; pages 
vi, 271; price $3.50). 

This is Our Valley. By Sister M. Mar- 
guerite, S.N.D., M.A. and Miriam Ma- 
son. A basal Faith and Freedom reader 
for the second semester of the third 
grade. (Ginn and Company, Boston, 
1949; pages 320; price $1.56). 

A Book of Friendliness, A Collection of 
Prose and Poetry Which Has Helped 
to Better the World. By Sister Mary 
Charlotte, R.S.M., M.A., Sister Mary 
Brendan, R.S.M., M.Ed., and Mary 
Synon, LL.D. A Faith and Freedom, 
literary reader for the 8th grade. (Ginn 
and Company, Boston, 1949; pages xii, 
496; price $2.32). 

A Boy Grows Up. 2nd Edition. By Harry 
C. McKown. (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1949; pages xvi, 333; 
price $2.40). 

Principles of Art Appreciation. By 
Stephen C. Pepper. (Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York, 1949; pages 
vii, 326; price of text edition $3.50). 

Gulliver's Travels. By Jonathan Swift. 
Adapted by R. A. Pulliam and O. N. 
Darby. (The Steck Company, Austin, 
Texas, 1949; pages 144; price $2.50). 

Rip Van Winkle and The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow. By Washington Irving. 
Adapted by R. A. Pulliam and O. N. 
Darby. (The Steck Company, Austin, 
Texas, 1949; pages 64; price $1.50). 

Peoples of the Earth. By Edwin R. Em- 
bree. How men, starting as one family, 
slowly wandered to all parts of the earth 
and lived as separate tribes and races for 
thousands of years, building many civi- 
lizations. (Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 
Inc., New York, 1948; pages 73; price 
75c). 


The Simple Story of the Blessed Virgin. 
By R. Bastin, O.M.I. Translated from 
the French by a Nun. (Catechetical 
Guild, 145 E. Fifth St., St. Paul 1, 
Minn., 1948; pages 48; price $2.25). 

Kidnapped. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Adapted by R. A. Pulliam and O. N. 
Darby. (The Steck Company, Austin, 
Texas, 1949; pages 207; price $2.50). 

Practical Shop Mathematics, V olume II— 
Advanced. New 3rd Edition. By John 
H. Wolfe, Sc.D. and Everett R. Phelps, 
Ph.D. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1949; pages xiv, 356; 
Price $2.60). 

Count 5. By G. C. Bartoo, Bess Stinson, 
and Jesse Osborn. First book of a three- 
book arithmetic readiness series. (Web- 
ster Publishing Co., St. Louis, 1949; 
pages 96; price 45c). 

Stories the Numbers Tell. By G. C. Bar- 
too, Bess Stinson, and Jesse Osborn. 
Second book of a three-book arithmetic 
readiness series. (Webster Publishing 
Co., St. Louis, 1949; pages 96; 39c). 
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GENERAL INDEX TO VOLUME XIx 
September, 1948—June, 1949 


(All articles and editorials appearing in Volume X1X have been listed in this Index according to their subject matter and under 
their respective authors.) 


Accident Prevention: Teaching Accident Prevention. by Sister 
M. Constantine, 491 

Acts of the Apostles: The Acts of the Apostles (Ser.), by Rev. G. 
H. Guyot, 380, 438 

Administration, School: Charity Embraces All, by Sister M. 
Edward, 219 

Adolescents: The Biggest Event of the Year, by James D. R. 
Ebner, 115; Teaching Christ to High School Students, by Sister 
M. Vincentia, 181; Charity Embraces All, by Sister M. Edward, 
220; So You’re Having a Retreat, by James D. R. Ebner, 229; 
Spiritual Reading vs. Johnny Jones, by Brother F. Joseph, 276; 
Modern Youth Can Do it, by Sister M. Viola, 278; Your Problem 
and Mine, by Sister M. Edward, 417 

Albertus Magnus: Mary Queen of Knowledge, by Sr. Rosaleen, 177 

Aleayaga, Lucila Godoy: See Mistral, Gabriela 

Alfred, Brother U., F.S.C., Ph.D.: The Promises of Christ, 191; 
Natural or Supernatural Motives Stronger? 339; The Catholic 
Spirit in High School Journalism, 543 

Ambition: Your Problem and Mine, by Sister M. Edward, 419 

American Congo: The American Congo (Ed.)) 260 

Americanism: Americanism and Health Education (Ser.) by Rev. 
Thomas J. Quigley, 31, 132 

Anderl, Father Stephen: Alerting to Catholic Action (Ed.), 259 

Animal Kingdom: Science in the Kindergarten, by Sister M. 
Clara, 479 

Apocalypse: The Story of the New Testament (Ser.), by Rev. G. 
H. Guyot, 318 

Apostles: The Acts of the Apostles, (Ser.), by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 
380 


Audio-Visual Education: Diocesan Film Library, by Sister M. 
Lillian, 82; The Film Library at St. Louis University, by Rev. R. 
J. Bishop, 138; Some Basic Considerations in an Audio-Visual 
Aids Program, by Harry B. Rauth, 142; Stop! Look! Listen! by 
Sister M. Constance, 194; Successful Audio-Visual Programs 
depend on Planning, by Sister M. Rosaire, 244; “Movies” in the 
Schools, by Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, 290; Visual Communica- 
tion in Education, by Sister M. Noreen, 346; Pictures Help (Ed.), 
365; Showmanship in the Classroom, by Harry B. Rauth, 397; 
Rejuting Certain Fallacies, by Sister M. Elaine, 446; The Slide- 
film in Education. Part II. The Theoretical Value and Position 
of the Slidefilm, by Harry B. Rauth, 507, 558 

Aughenbaugh, B.A.: Visual Communication in Education, by 
Sister M. Noreen, 346 

Augusta Marie, Sister: Billy Comes Back, 165; Reading Readi- 
ness in the Kindergarten, 367 

Authority: “Attention, Teen-Agers’, by Sister M. Alexia, 126; 
Shall We Begin with Reverence? by Rev. Robert E. Regan, 179 
Can We Follow Instructions? by Rev. Edwin J. Weber, 538 


Baden-Powell, General: We can Supernaturalize Scouting (Ed.), 


Baptism: The Whole Truth, by Sister M. Denise, 383; The Direct 
Social Significance of the Sacraments, by Sister Mary Ellen 
O'Hanlon, 111 

Basil, Brother, F.S.C.: Pedro de Gante, the First Great Educator 
and Catechist of America, 376; A Rural School Teacher, Liter- 
ary Nobel Prize Winner, 1945, 501 

Benedict XV: Like Mighty Missioners They Come (Ed.), 163 

Bible: The Story of the New Testament (Ser.), by Rev. G. H. 
Guyot, 317, 380, 438, 493, 540; Make Known God's Gifts, by 
Brother John F. Emling, 535 


June, 1949 


— Rev. R. J., S.J.: The Film Library at St. Louis University, 
Bishop. Father W. Howard: Home Missioners of America (Ed.), 


Bishop's Statement: Avoiding Secularism (Ed.), 313 
— Marie, Sister, Ph.D.: The Catholic Tradition in History, 


Biackboard: Some Basic Consideration in an Audio-Visual Aids 
Program, by Harry B. Rauth, 146 

Blessed Virgin Mary: See Mary 

Biind: What Can We Do for Ber Catholic Blind? by Rev. William 
F. Jenks, 323 

Body, Dignity: Teaching Accident Prevention, by Sister M. 
Constantine, 491 

Book Club: How to Conduct a Book Club, by Sister M. Walter, 321 

Books: Books, Minds, and Catholic Teachers, by Sr. M. Justine, 532 

Bourne, Cardinal: We Can Supernaturalize Scouting (Ed.), 211 

Boylan, Father Eugene, O.C.R.: The Teaching Sister, Another 
Virgin Mary, by Rev. Joseph A. McCoy, 316 

Boy Scouts of America: We Can Supernaturalize Scouting (Ed.), 


211 

Boys: The Biggest Event of the Year, by James D. R. Ebner, 112; 
We Can Supernaturalize Scouting (Ed.), 211; Helping the Child, 
by Brother Lawrence Ephrem, 269; Spiritual Reading vs. Johnny 
Jones, by Brother F. Joseph, 276 

Brady, Most Rev. William O., D.D., S.T.D.: Religious Em- 
phasis Week, 17, 122 

Braille: What Can We Do for our Catholic Blind? by Rev. William 
F. Jenks, 323 


Brennan, Rev. Gerald T.: Your Problem and Mine, by Sister M. 
Edward, 417 


Brothers: A Century of Christian Education, by Brother Charles 
Lawrence, 223; Spiritual Reading vs. Johnny Jones, by Brother 
F. Joseph, 277 - 

Brothers, Christian: A Century of Christian Education, by 
Brother Charles Lawrence, 222 


Campbell, Rev. Paul E., A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Editorials: Our 
New Volume, 9; Home Missioners of America, 105; Reporting a 
Fire, 106; Like Mighty Missioners They Come! 163; On Pro- 
moting Frequent Communion, 164; We can Supernaturalize 
Scouting, 211; Alerting to Catholic Action, 259; The American 
Congo, 260; Symbols for Visual Education, 260; Avoiding 
Secularism, 313; Summer School in Rural Oregon, 314; Felicita- 
tions, 365; Pictures Help, 365; N. C. E. A. Meets in Philadelphia, 
413; N.C. E. A. in Philadelphia, 525 

Catechetics: Pedro de Gante, the First Great Educator and Cate- 
chist of America, by Brother Basil, 376 

Catechism, Daily Lesson: A Century of Christian Education, by 
Brother Charles Lawrence, 222 

Catholic Action Correlation of Religion with Curriculum of 
Eight Grade, 427; Alerting to Catholic Action, (Ed.), 259 

Catholic Educator, The: Our New Volume (Ed.), 9 

Catholic Evidence Guild: Theology in the College, by Sister M. 
Aloysia, 169 

Catholic Guild for the Blind: What Can we do for Our Catholic 
Blind? by Rev. William F. Jenks, 323 

Catholics: The Catholic Tradition in History, by Sister Blanche 
Marie, 20 

Certitude Acting According to Conscience, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Paul J. Glenn, 281 
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Chaminade, Father William Joseph: Felicitations (Ed.), 365 


Character: A Developed Guidance Program for the Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, by Sister M. Evangela, 119; Character and Per- 
sonality, by Sister M. Frederica Dudine, 331 

Character Formation: Pére Girard, Eminent Swiss Educator, by 
Hugh Graham, 174; Natural or Supernatural Motives Stronger? 
by Brother U. Alfred, 339 

Charity: Charity Embraces all, by Sister M. Edward, 218; Cor- 
relation of Religion with Curriculum of Eighth Grade, by Sister 
M. St. Gertrude, 427 


Child: Billy Comes Back, by Sister Augusta Marie, 165; Helping 
the Child, by Brother Lawrence Ephrem, 269; The Teaching Sis- 
ter, Another Virgin Mary, by Rev. Joseph A. McCoy, 316; In 
Praise of Christian Teachers, by Brother Lawrence Ephrem, 489 

Child Psychology: Your Problem and Mine, by Sr. M. Edward, 417 

Children: Sister, Teach Us to Pray, by Sister M. Olivia, 35; Re- 
porting a Fire (Ed.), 106; Americanism and Health Education 
(Ser.), by Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, 132; Like Mighty Missioners 
They Come (Ed.), 163; On Premoting Frequent Communion 
(Ed.), 164; The New Testament in the Eighth Grade, by Sister 
Stella Regina, 186; A Century of Christian Education, by Brother 
Charles Lawrence, 222; The Child Voice, by Sister M. Philomene, 
233; Why, Then, the Kindergarten? by Sister M. Clara, 261; Our 
Religion Class, by Rev. Cornelius McGraw, 264; Pictures Help 
(Ed.), 366; Individual Differences, by Sister M. Emeric, 378; 
Correlation of Religion with Curriculum of Eighth Grade, by 
Sister M. St. Gertrude, 425; Teaching Accident Prevention, by 
Sister M. Constantine, 491; Jimmie and the Jump Song, by Sis- 
ter M. Marjorie, 528 

Christ: The Catholic High-School Student and the Mass, by Rev. 
Joseph D. Munier, 108; The Direct Social Significance of the 
Sacraments, by Sister Mary Ellen O’Hanlon, 110; The Biggest 
Event of the Year, by James D. R. Ebner, 113; A Developed 
Guidance Program for the Upper Elementary Grades, by Sister 
M. Evangela, 120; Mary, Queen of Knowledge, by Sister Ros- 
aleen, 176; Teaching Christ to High School Students, by Sister 
M. Vincentia, 181; The New Testament in the Eighth Grade, by 
Sister Stella Regina, 184; The Promises of Christ, by Brother U. 
Alfred, 190; Charity Embraces all, by Sister M. Edward, 218; 
These Other Christs, by Sister Marilyn, 267; Christ and the 
Vine, by Sister M. Emmanuel, 274; Modern Youth Can Do it, 
by Sister M. Viola, 278; The Teaching Sister, Another Vir- 
gin Mary, by Rev. Joseph A. McCoy, 315; The Story of the New 
Testament (Ser.), by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 320; Desired Outcomes 
of Mental Prayer, by Sister M. Viola, 337; The Acts-of the 
Apostles (Ser.), by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 380; The Whole Truth, 
by Sister M. Denise, 383; In the Footsteps of Saint Paul, by Sis- 
ter M. Philomene, 433; Stories of Our Lord for Kindergarteners, 
by Sister M. Clara, 492; The First Gospel (Ser.), by Rev. G .H. 
Guyot, 493, 540; Make Known God’s Gifts, by Brother John F. 
Emling, 535; What Shall we Do for the Pastor's Feast this Y ear? 
by Sister Marilyn, 537 

Christian: Religious Emphasis Week, by Most Rev. William O. 
Brady, 122; Shall We Begin with Reverence? by Rev. Robert E. 
Regan, 179 

Christian Country: Religious Emphasis Week, by Most Rev. 
William O. Brady, 122 

Christian Synthesis: Shall We Begin with Reverence? by Rev. 
Robert E. Regan, 178 

Church: Stop! Look! Listen! by Sister M. Constance, 194; We 
Can Supernaturalize Scouting (Ed.), 211; Pictures Help (Ed.), 
366; The Acts of the Apostles (Ser.), Rev. G. H. Guyot, 380, 438; 
Correlation of Religion with Curriculum of Eighth Grade, by 
Sister M. St. Gertrude, 427; Living with the Church, by Rev. 
Blase Strittmatter, 530 

Church and State: Sorry, Lady, We Were There First, by Rev. 
Ralph J. Dwyer, 24 

— Academic Classrooms (Ser.), by Rev. Felix N. Pitt, 


College: Religious Emphasis Week, by Most Rev. William O. 
Brady, 17, 124; Theology in the College, by Sister M. Aloysia, 
167; Educational Research, by C. C. O’Brien, 216; The Degree- 
less Undergraduate, by George F. Donovan, 369; Religion and 
Education in the University, by Rev. William J. Millor, 415; The 
Reorganization of the Educational Ladder (Ser.), by George F. 
Donovan, 421; The Fulbright Program (Ed.), 477; Cap and 
Gown Isolationism, by George F. Donovan, 482 

Comic Strips: Shall We Begin with Reverence? by Rev. Robert 
E. Regan, 180 

Commandments: “Attention, Teen-Agers,” by Sister M. Alexia, 
125; Nursery Rhymes and Religion, by Sister M. Wilfrid, 213 

Communion: The Direct Social Significance of the Sacraments, 
by Sister Mary Ellen O’Hanlon, 111; On Promoting Frequent 
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Communion (Ed.), 164; So You’re Having a Retreat, by James 
= R. Ebner, 230; Our Religion Class, by Rev. Cornelius Mc- 
raw, 265 


Community: Cap and Gown Isolationism, by George F. Donovan, 
483 
Composer, Modern: Opus First—and Last, by Rev. Claude Kean, 
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Conduct: Natural or Supernatural Motives Stronger? by Brother 
U. Alfred, 339 

Confession: So You're having a Retreat, by James D. R. Ebner, 
231 

Confirmation: The Direct Social Significance of the Sacraments, 
by Sister Mary Ellen O'Hanlon, 111 

Conscience: Acting According to Conscience, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Paul J. Glenn, 280 3 

Construction: Seven Schools Burned this Week, by Mario de 
Matteo, 136 


Cornelius: The Acts of the Apostles, (Ser.), by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 
439 


Creation: Shall We Begin with Reverence? by Rev. Robert E. 
Regan, 179 

Curran, Mrs. Charles C.: Parents as Directors of Vocations, 496 

Curriculum: The Degreeless Undergraduate, by George F. Dono- 
van, 371; Individual Differences, by Sister Emeric, 379; Correla- 
tion of Religion with Curriculum of Eighth Grade, by Sister M. 
St. Gertrude, 425; Cap and Gown Isolationism, by George F. 
Donovan, 482. 


de la Salle, St. John Baptist: A Century of Christian Education, 
by Brother Charles Lawrence, 222 

de Gante, Pedro: Pedro de Gante, the First Great Educator and 
Catechist of America, by Brother Basil, 376 

de Matteo, Mario: Seven Schools Burned this Week, 135 

Dentists, School: Americanism and Health Education (Ser.), by 
Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, 132 

Discrimination: Avoiding Secularism (Ed.), 314 

Donovan, George F., M.A., Ph.D.: The Degreeless Under- 
graduate (Ser.), 369; The Reorganization of the Educational 
Ladder, 421; Cap and Gown Isolationism, 482 

Dorothy of Providence, Sister, F.C.S.P.: Leaders Read, Write 
and Speak, 373 

Doubt: Acting According to Conscience, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul 
J. Glenn, 281 

Dudine, Sister M. Frederica, O.S.B., Ph.D.: Character and 
Personality, 331 

Dyer, Rev. Ralph J., S.M.: Sorry, Lady, We were There First, 24 


Ebner, James D. R.: The Biggest Event of the Year (Ser.), 112; 
So You're Having a Retreat (Ser.), 228 


Education: Pére Girard (1765-1850), Eminent Swiss Educator, by 
Hugh Graham, 171; Educational Research, by C. C. O’Brien, 216; 
Charity Embraces All, by Sister M. Edward, 218; A Century of 
Christian Education, by Brother Charles Lawrence, 222; Helping 
the Child, by Brother Lawrence Ephrem, 270; Avoiding Secular- 
ism (Ed.), 313; What Can We Do for Our Catholic Blind, by 
Rev. William F. Jenks, 324; Religion and Education in the 
University, by Rev. William J. Millor, 415 

Educational Ladder: The Reorganization of the Educational 
Ladder (Ser.), by George F. Donovan, 421 


Elementary School: Americanism and Health Education, by Rev. 
Thomas J. Quigley, 31; Sister, Teach Us to Pray, by Sister M. 
Olivia, 35; A Developed Guidance Program for the Upper 
Elementary Grades, 118; Pére Girard, Eminent Swiss Educator, 
by Hugh Graham, 171; The New Testament in the Eighth Grade, 
by Sister Stella Regina, 184; The Child Voice, by Sister M. 
Philomene, 233; Our Religion Class, by Rev. Cornelius McGraw, 
266; These Other Christs, by Sister Marilyn, 267; Reorganization 
of the Educational Ladder, (Ser.), by George F. Donovan, 421; 
Correlation of Religion with Curriculum of Eighth Grade, by 


Sister M. St. Gertrude, 425; What Shall We Do for the Pastor's . 


Feast this Year? by Sister Marilyn, 537 


Emling, Brother John F., S.M., M.A., M.Ed.: Make Known 
God's Gifts, 535 


Encyclicals: The Biggest Event of the Year, by James D. R. Ebner, 
113 


Endowments, Research: Educationai Research, by C. C. O’Brien, 
217 

English: The New Testament in the Eighth Grade, by Sister 
Stella Regina, 185; Leaders Read, Write and Speak, by Sister 
Dorothy of Providence, 374 

Ephrem, Brother Lawrence, F.M.S.: Helping the Child, 269; 
In Praise of Chrisi:an Teachers, 488 

Epistles: The Story of the New Testament (Ser.), by Rev. G. H. 
Guyot, 318 
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Ethies: Acting According to Conscience, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul 
J. Glenn, 280 


Eucharist, Holy: The Direct Social Significance of the Sacra- 


ments, by Sister Mary Ellen O’Hanlon, 111; Christ and the Vine, 
by Sister M. Emmanuel, 275 

Example: In Praise of Christian Teachers, by Brother Lawrence 
Ephrem, 490 

Extra-Curricular Activities: Cap and Gown Isolationism, by 
George F. Donovan, 483 

Extreme Unction: The Direct Social Significance of the Sacra- 
ments, by Sister Mary Ellen O’Hanlon, 111 


Faculty: Cap and Gown Isolationism, by George F. Donovan, 483 

Faith: Natural or Supernatural Motives Stronger? by Brother U. 
Alfred, 340 

False Witness: “Attention, Teen-Agers,” by Sr. Mary Alexia, 127 

Family Life: Your Problem and Mine, by Sister M. Edward, 418 

Feast Days, Our Lady’s: Reading Tables for Our Lady's Feast 
Days, by Sister M. Redempta, 225 

Film Library: Diocesan Film Library, by Sister M. Lillian, 82; 
The Film Library at St. Louis University, by Rev. R. J. Bishop, 
138; “Movies” in the Schools, by Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, 296 

Films: Stop! Look! Listen! by Sister M. Constance, 198; Suc- 
cessful Audio-Visual Programs Depend on Planning, by Sister 
M. Rosaire, 246; “Movies” in the Schools; by Rev. Thomas J. 
Quigley, 292; Refuting Certain Fallacies, by Sister M. Elaine, 
446 


Filmstrip Projector: Stop! Look! Listen! by Sister M. Con- 
stance, 198 

Filmstrips:“Movies” in the Schools, by Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, 
294; The Slidefilm in Education. Part Il. The Theoretical Value 
and Position of the Slidefilm, by Harry B. Rauth, 507, 558 

Fire: Reporting a Fire (Ed.), 106; Seven Schools Burned this 
Week, by Mario de Matteo, 135 

Froebel: Why, Then, the Kindergarten? by Sister M. Clara, 261 

Fulbright Program: The Fulbright Program (Ed.), 477 


Gentiles? The Acts of the Apostles, by Rev. G .H. Guyot, 440 

Gerow, Most Rev. R. O.: The American Congo (Ed.), 260 

Gift of God: The Catholic High-School Student and the Mass, by 
Rev. Joseph D. Munier, 108 

Girard, Pére: Pére Girard (1765-1850), Eminent Swiss Educator, 
by Hugh Graham, 171 

Glenn, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul J.: Studies in Ethics, (Ser.), (V) 
Acting According to Conscience, 280 

God: Religious Emphasis Week, by Most Rev. William O. Brady, 
18; The Catholic High-School Student and the Mass, by Rev. 
Joseph D. Munier, 108; Shall We Begin with Reverence? by Rev. 
Robert E. Regan, 178; Charity Embraces All, by Sister M. Ed- 
ward, 220; Helping the Child, by Brother Lawrence Ephrem, 272; 
Avoiding Secularism (Ed.), 313; The Story of the New Testa- 
ment (Ser.), by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 320; Mathematics and Reli- 
gious Training in Secondary Schools, by Sister Marietta Lueken, 
390; Science in the Kindergarten: The Animal Kingdom, by 
Sister M. Clara, 479; A Rural School Teacher, Literary Nobel 
Prize Winner, 1945, by Brother Basil, 501; Make Known God's 
Gifts, by Brother John F. Emling, 535 

Gospels: The Story of the New Testament, by Rev. G. H. Guyot 
(Ser.), 318, 540; The Promises of Christ, by Br. U. Alfred, 190 

Graham, Hugh Ph.D.: Pére Girard (1765-1850) Eminent Swiss 
Educator, 171 

Guidance: A Developed Guidance Program for the Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, by Sister M. Evangela, 118 

Guyot, Rev. G. H., C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B.: The Story of the 
New Testament (Ser.), 317; The Acts of the Apostles, ; 
The First Gospel, 493, 540 
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Health Education: Americanism and Health Educution (Ser.), 
by Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, 31, 132 
Health Service: School Health Services, by Rev. Thomas J. Quig- 


ey, 333 

High School: The Catholic High-School Student and the Mass. by 
Rev. Joseph D. Munier, 107; The Biggest Event of the Year, by 
James D. R. Ebner, 112; Teaching Christ to High School Stud- 
ents, by Sister M. Vincentia, 181; The Promises of Christ, by 
Brother U. Alfred, 190; Charity Embraces All, by Sister M. 
Edward, 220; So You’re Having a Retreat, by James D. R. Ebner, 
228; Helping the Child, by Brother Lawrence Ephrem, 269; 
Modern Youth Can Do It, by Sister M. Viola, 278; Mathematics 
and Religious Training in Secondary Schools, by Sister Marietta 
Lueken, 390; The Reorganization of the Educational Ladder 
(Ser.), by George F. Donovan, 421; In the Footsteps of Saint 
Paul, by Sister M. Philomene, 433; The Catholic Spirit in High 
School Journalism, by Brother U. Alfred, 543 
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a ~ The Catholic Tradition in History, by Sister Blanche 

arie, 20 

Holy Ghost: Mary, Queen of Knowledge, by Sister Rosaleen, 175; 
The Acts of the Apostles (Ser.), by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 380, 439 

Holy Orders: The Direct Social Significance of the Sacraments, 
by Sister Mary Ellen O’Hanlon, 110 

Home: Sister, Teach Us to Pray, by Sister M. Olivia, 34; Why, 
Then, the Kindergarten? by Sister M. Clara, 262; Modern Youth 
Can Do It, by Sister M. Viola, 279; Parents as Directors of Voca- 
tions, by Mrs. Charles C. Curren, 498 

Home Missioners: Home Missioners of America (Ed.), 105 


Idealism: Helping the Child, by Brother Lawrence Ephrem, 271 

Individual: Teaching Christ to High School Students, by Sister 
M. Vincentia, 181; Helping the Child, by Brother Lawrence 
Ephrem, 270; Individual Differences, by Sister Mr. Emeric, 378 

Indians, American: Pedro de Gante, the First Great Educator and 
Catechist of America, by Brother Basil, 376 

Isolationism (Educational): Cap and Gown Isolationism, by 
George F. Donovan, 482 

meen Exchange (Student): The Fulbright Program 
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Jenks, Rev. William F., C.SS.R.: Mhat Can We do for Our 
Catholic Blind? 323 


Jews: The First Gospel, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 493, 540 
John the Baptist, St.: The First Gospel (Ser.), by G. H. Guyot, 
495, 540 


Joseph, Brother F., F.S.C.: Spiritual Reading vs. Johnny Jones, 
276 


Journalism: The Catholic Spirit in High School Journalism, by 
Brother U. Alfred, 543 


Justice: “Attention, Teen-Agers,” by Sister Mary Alexia, 127; 
Correlation of Religion with Curriculum of Eighth Grade, by 
Sister M. St. Gertrude, 427 


Kean, Rev. Claude, O.F.M.: Opus First—and Last, 499 

Keaveny, Rev. T. Leo, M.A., Ph.D.: Science Rooms, 
(N. C. E. A. Ser.), 428 

Kelly, Rev. M. V., C.S.B.: On Promoting Frequent Commu- 
nion (Ed.), 164 

Kindergarten: Religion in Our Kindergartens, by Sister M. Helen 
Ann, 15; Nursery Rhymes and Religion, by Sister M. Wilfrid, 
213; Why, Then, The Kindergarten? by Sister M. Clara, 261; 
Reading Readiness in the Kindergarten, by Sister Augusta Marie, 
367; Science in the Kindergarten: The Animal Kingdom, by 
Sister M. Clara, 479; Stories of Our Lord for Kindergarteners, 
by Sister M. Clara, 492, 542; Jimmie and the Jump Song, by 
Sister M. Marjorie, 528 

Kindergarten Music: The Child Voice, by Sister M. Philomene, 
234 


Knowledge, Gift of: Mary, Queen of Knowledge, by Sister Rosa- 
leen, 175 


Laffan, Michael J., M.A., Ed.D.: Our Lady in Our Land Today, 
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Language: Reading Readiness in the Kindergarten, by Sister 
Augusta Marie, 368 

Lawrence, Brother Charles, F.S.C.: A Century of Christian 
Education, 222 

Leadership: Leaders Read, Write and Speak, by Sister Dorothy 
of Providence, 373 

Learning: “Movies” in the Schools, by Rev. Thomas J. Quig- 
ley, 292 

Lent: Modern Youth Can Do it, by Sister M. Viola, 278 

Liberal Arts College: The Reorganization of the Educational 
Ladder, by George F. Donovan, 425 

Life, Catholic Way of: Living with the Church, by Rev. Blase, 
Strittmatter, 530 

Lunches, School: Americanism and Health Education (Ser.), by 
Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, 133 


McCoy, Rev. Joseph A., S.M.: The Teaching Sister, Another 
Virgin Mary, 315 

McGraw, Rev. Cornelius, C.P.: Our Religion Class: On Creat- 
ing False Impressions and Taking Things for Granted, 263 

McGuire, Dr. Martin, R. P.: The Fulbright Program (Ed.), 477 

Marianists: Felicitations (Ed.), 365 

Marietta Lueken, Sister, O.S.B.: Mathematics and Religious 
Training in Secondary Schools, 390 

Marilyn, Sister, O.S.F.: These Other Christs, 267; What Shall 
We Do for the Pastor’s Feast this Year? 537 
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Mary: Mary, Queen of Knowledge, by Sister Rosaleen, 175; Our 
Lady in Our Land Today, by Michael J. Laffan, 436; Shall We 
Begin with Reverence? by Rev. Robert E. Regan, 179; A Cen- 
tury of Christian Education, by Brother Charles Lawrence, 223; 
Reading Tables for Our Lady's Feast Days, by Sister M. Re- 
dempta, 225; The Teaching Sister, Another Virgin Mary, by 
Rev. Joseph A. McCoy, 315; A Crown for the Queen, by Sister 
M. Marguerite, 486 

M. Alexia, Sister, O.M.: “Attention, Teen-Agers,” 125 


M. Aloysia, Sister, S.S.N.D., M.A., Ph.D.: Theology in the Col- 
lege, 167 

M. Clara, Sister: Why, Then, the Kindergarten? 261; Science 
in the Kindergarten: The Animal Kingdom, 479; Stories of Our 
Lord for Kindergarteners, 492, 542 

M. Constance, Sister R.S.M.: Stop! Look! Listen’! 194 

M. Constantine, Sister, S.S.J.: Teaching Accident Prevention, 
491 

M. Denise, Sister, O.S.F., M.A.: The Whole Truth, 383 

M. Edward, Sister, O.S.F., M.A.: Charity Embraces All, 218; 
Your Problem and Mine, 417 

M. Elaine, Sister, R.S.M.: Refuting Certain Fallacies, 446 

M. Emeric, Sister, O.S.B.: Individual Differences, 378 

M. Emmanuel, Sister, O.S.F.: Christ and the Vine, 274 

M. Evangela, Sister, S.S.N.D.: A Developed Guidance Program 
for the Upper Elementary Grades, 118 

M..Helen Ann, Sister, S.L.: Religion in our Kindergartens, 15 

M. Justine, Sister, S.C.N., M.A.: Books, Minds, and Catholic 
Teachers, 532 

M. Lillian, Sister, O.S.B.: Diocesan Film Library, 82 

M. Marguerite, Sister, R.S.M.: A Crown for the Queen, 486 

M. Marjorie, Sister, O.P.: Jimmie and the Jump Song, 528 

M. Noreen, Sister, O.S.F.: Visual Communication in Education, 
346 

M. Olivia, Sister, O.S.F.: Sister, Teach Us to Pray, 34 

M. Patrick, Sister, I.LH.M.: Teacher Conservation through Pro- 
fessional Reading, 26 

M. Philomene, Sister, O.S.F.: Jn the Footsteps of Saint Paul, 
433; The Child Voice, 233 

M. Redempta, Sister, O.S.F.: Reading Tables for Our Lady’s 
Feast Days, 225 

M. Rosaire, Sister, O.S.F.: Successful Audio-Visual Programs 
Depend on Planning, 244 

M. St. Gertrude, Sister, 1.H.M., M.A.: Correlation of Religion 
with Curriculum of Eighth Grade, 425 

M. Vincentia, Sister, C.S.J., M.A.: Teaching Christ to High 
School Students, 181 

M. Viola, Sister, R.S.M.: Modern Youth Can Do it, 278; De- 
sired Outcomes of Mental Prayer, 337 

M. Walter, Sister, O.M.: How to Conduct a Book Club, 321 

M. Wilfrid, Sister, O.S.F.: Nursery Rhymes and Religion, 213 

Mass: The Catholic High School Student and the Mass, by Rev. 
Joseph D. Munier, 107; So You’re Having a Retreat, by James 
D. R. Ebner, 229 

Mathematics: Mathematics and Religious Training in Secondary 
Schools, by Sister Marietta Lueken, 390 

Matrimony: The Direct Social Significance of the Sacraments, 
by Sister Mary Ellen O’Hanlon, 110 

Matthew, St.: The First Gospel, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 493, 540 

Meditations: Modern Youth Can Do it, by Sister M. Viola, 278; 
Desired Outcomes of Mental Prayer, by Sister M. Viola, 337 

Mental Health: Americanism and Health Education (Ser.), by 
Rev. Thomas A. Quigley, 133 

Mental Hygiene: Billy Comes Back, by Sister Augusta Marie, 165 

Mental Prayer: Desired Outcomes of Mental Prayer, by Sister 
M. Viola, 337 

Messias: The First Gospel, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 493, 540 

Methodology: Billy Comes Back, by Sister Augusta Marie, 165; 
Pére Girard, Eminent Swiss Educator, by Hugh Graham, 173; 
The Promises of Christ, by Brother U. Alfred, 190; Spiritual 
Reading vs. Johnny Jones, by Brother F. Joseph, 276; Modern 
Youth Can Do It, by Sister M. Viola, 278; Leaders Read, Write, 
and Speak, by Sister Dorothy of Providence, 373; Pedro de 
Gante, the First Great Educator and Catechist of America, by 
Brother Basil, 376; In the Footsteps of Saint Paul, by Sister M. 
Philomene, 433; Refuting Certain Fallacies, by Sr. M. Elaine, 450 

Michalis, John U.: Charity Embraces All, by Sr. M. Edward, 218 

Millor, Rev. William J., S.J., Ph..D.: Religion and Education 
in the Univeristy, 415 

Minds: Books, Minds, and Catholic Teachers, by Sister M. Jus- 
tine, 532 

Missionaries: The American Congo (Ed.), 260 

Missioners, Home: Home Missioners of America (Ed.), 105 

Mistral, Gabriela: A Rural School Teacher, Literary Nobel Prize 
Winner, 1945, by Brother Basil, 501 

Moore, Dr.: We Can Supernaturalize Scouting (Ed.), 211 
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Motherhood: The Teaching Sister, Another Virgin Mary, by 
Rev. Joseph A. McCoy, 315 

Mother Tongue: Pére Girard, Eminent Swiss Educator, by Hugh 
Graham, 174 

Mothers: Like Mighty Missioners They Come (Ed.), 163 

Motion Pictures: “Movies” in the Schools, by Rev. Thomas J. 
Quigley, 390; Visual Communication in Education, by Sister M. 
Noreen, 346; Pictures Help (Ed.), 366 

Munier, Rev. Joseph D.: The Catholic High School Student and 
the Mass, 107__ 

Murphy, Father George A.: Summer School in Rural Oregon 
(Ed.), 314 

Music: The Child Voice, by Sister M. Philomene, 233; Opus First 
—and Last, by Rev. Claude Kean, 499; Appreciation: Stop! 
Look! Listen! by Sister M. Constance, 196 


N. C. E, A.: N. C. E. A. Meets in Philadelphia (Ed.), 413; 
The N. C. E, A. in Philadelphia, 525 

N. C. E. A.: Executive Committee: Theology in the College, 
by Sister M. Aloysia, 167 

N. C. E, A. Series from the Report of the N. C. E. A. 
Committee on Schoolhouse Planning and Construction: 
Academic Classrooms, by Rev. Felix N. Pitt, 11, 128; Service 
Facilities, by Brother E. Streckfus, 187, 236, 283; General Pur- 
pose Rooms, by Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Voight, 326, 386; Sci- 
ence Rooms, by Rev. T. Leo Keaveny, 428 

Nature: Shall We Begin with Reverence? by Rev. Robert E. 
Regan, 179; Science in the Kindergarten, by Sr. M. Clara, 479 

Negro, American: The American Congo (Ed.), 260 

Neighbor: “Attention, Teen-Agers,” by Sister Mary Alexia, 126 

New Testament: The New Testament in the Eighth Grade, by 
Sister Stella Regina, 184; The Story of the New Testament 
(Ser.), by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 317; The Acts of the Apostles, by 
Rev. G. H. Guyot, 380, 438; The First Gospel, by Rev. G. H. 
Guyot, 493, 540 

Nursery Rhymes: Nursery Rhymes and Religion, by Sister M. 
Wilfrid, 213 


O’Brien, C.C., Ph.D., D.Paed.: Educational Research, 216 

O’Hanlon, Sister Mary Ellen, O.P.: The Direct Social Signifi- 
cance of the Sacraments, 110 

Old Testament: The Story of the New Testament (Ser.), by 
Rev. G. H. Guyot, 317; The Acts of the Apostles, by Rev. G. H. 
Guyot, 380; The First Gospel, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 493, 540 

Oregon: Summer School in Rural Oregon (Ed.), 314 


Parables: Christ and the Vine, by Sister M. Emmanuel, 274; 
The First Gospel, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 540 

Parents: Why, Then, the Kindergarten? by Sister M. Clara, 262; 
Helping the Child, by Brother Lawrence Ephrem, 270; Parents 
as Directors of Vocations, by Mrs. Charles C. Curran, 496 

Passion: Christ and the Vine, by Sister M. Emmanuel, 275 

Pastor: We Can Supernaturalize Scouting (Ed.), 212 

Pastor’s Feast Day: What Shall We Do for the Pastor's Feast 
This Year? by Sister Marilyn, 537 

Patriotism: Correlation of Religion with Curriculum of Eighth 
Grade, by Sister M. St. Gertrude, 427 

Penance: The Direct Social Significance of the Sacraments, by 
Sister Mary Ellen O’Hanlon, 111 

Pentecost: The Acts of the Apostles (Ser.), by Rev. G. H. Guyoi, 
380 


Persecution of Church: The Acts of the Apostles, by Rev. G. H. 
Guyot, 381 
Personality: Character and Personality, by Sister M. Frederica 
Dudine, 331 
og Pére Girard, Eminent Swiss Educator, by Hugh Gra- 
am, 171 
Peter, St.: The Acts of the Apostles (Ser.), by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 


380, 439; The First Gospel (Ser.), by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 493, 
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Philip, St.: The Acts of the Apostles (Ser.), by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 
438 


Philip II of Spain: Pedro de Gante, the First Great Educator 
and Catechist of America, by Brother Basil, 377 

Philosophy: Theology in the College, by Sister M. Aloysia, 167; 
Educational: Religious Emphasis Week, by Most Rev. William 
O. Brady, 17; Religious: A Century of Christian Education, by 
Brother Charles Lawrence, 223 

Physical Education: Americanism and Health Education (Ser.), 
by Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, 132 

Pictures: “Movies” in the Schools, by Rev. Thomas J. Quigley. 
292; Pictures Help (Ed.), 365 

Pitt, Rev. Felix N.: Academic Classrooms (N. C. E. A. Ser. on 
Schoolhouse Planning and Construction), 11, 128 

Pius IX: Mary, Queen of Knowledge, by Sister Rosaleen, 175 
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Pius X: Like Mighty Missioners They Come (Ed.), 163; Mary, 
Queen of Knowledge, by Sister Rosaleen, 177; Living With the 
Church, by Rev. Blase Strittmatter, 530; Make Known God's 
Gifts, by Brother John F. Emling, 535 

Pius XI: The Biggest Event of the Year, by James D. R. Ebner, 
113; The New Testament in the Eighth Grade, by Sister Stela 
Regina, 186; Alerting to Catholic Action (Ed.), 259; We Can 

_ Supernaturalize Scouting (Ed.), 212; Helping the Child, by 
Brother Lawrence Ephrem, 272; Refuting Certain Fallacies, by 
Sister M. Elaine, 448; Make Known God’s Gifts, by Brother 
John F. Emling, 535 

Pius XII: Religious Emphasis Week, by Most Rev. William O. 
Brady, 19; The Catholic High-School Student and the Mass, 
by Rev. Joseph D. Munier, 107; Like Mighty Missioners They 
Come (Ed.), 164 

Pontifical Association of the Holy Childhood:Like Mighty 
Missioners They Come (Ed.), 163 

Prayer: Sister, Teach Us to Pray, by Sister M. Olivia, 34 

Prefecting: So You're Having a Retreat, by James D. R. Ebner, 
23 
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Priesthood:These Other Christs, by Sister Marilyn, 268; What 
Shall We Do For the Pastor's Feast This Year? by Sister Mari- 
lyn, 537 

Priests: These Other Christs, by Sister Marilyn, 267 

Principals, School: Charity Embraces All, by Sister M. Ed- 
ward, 

Promises of Christ: Christ and the Vine, by Sister M. Emmanu- 
el, 274 

Protestantism: The Catholic Tradition in History, by Sister 
Blanche Marie, 22 

Protestants: Pére Girard, Eminent Swiss Educator, by Hugh 
Graham, 172 

Public Schools: Sorry, Lady, We Were There First, by Rev. 
Ralph J. Dyer, 24 

Purity: The Biggest Event of the Year, by James D. R. Ebner, 
115; “Attention, Teen-Agers,”’ by Sister Mary Alexia, 126 


Quigley, Rev. Thomas J., Ph.D.: Americanism and Health 
Education, 31, 132; “Movies” in the Schools, 290; School Health 
Servicés, 333 


Rauth, Harry B.: Some Basic Considerations in an Audio-Visual 
Aids Program, 142; Showmanship in the Classroom, 397; The 
Slidefilm in Education. Part II. the Theoretical Value and Posi- 
tion of the Slidefilm, 507, 558 

Redeemer: Christ and the Vine, by Sister M. Emmanuel, 274 

Reflection: A Century of Christian Education, by Brother 
Charles Lawrence, 223 

Regan, Rev. Robert E., O.S.A., M.A., S.T.D.: Shall We Begin 
With Reverence? 178 

Religion: Religion in Our Kindergartens, by Sister M. Helen 
Ann, 15; Religious Emphasis Week, by Most Rev. William O. 
Brady, 17, 124; The Catholic Tradition in History, by Sister 
Blanche Marie, 20; Sister, Teach Us to Pray, by Sister M. Olivia, 
34; A Developed Guidance Program for the Upper Elementary 
Grades, by Sister M. Evangela, 120; Theology in the College, 
by Sister M. Aloysia, 167; The New Testament in the Eighth 
Grade, by Sister Stella Regina, 184; We Can Supernaturalize 
Scouting (Ed.), 211; Nursery Rhymes and Religion, by Sister 
M. Wilfrid, 213; A Century of Christian Education, by Brother 
Charles Lawrence, 222; Symbols for Visual Education (Ed.), 
260; Helping the Child, by Brother Lawrence Ephrem, 271; 
Avoiding Secularism (Ed.), 313; What Can We Do For Our 
Catholic Blind? by Rev. William F. Jenks, 324; Pictures Help 
(Ed.), 366; Mathematics and Religious Training in Secondary 
Schools, by Sister Marietta Lueken, 390; Religion and Educa- 
tion in the University, by Rev. William J. Millor, 415; Corre- 
lation of Religion with Curriculum of Eighth Grade, by Sister 
M. St. Gertrude, 425; Living With the Church, by Rev. Blase 
Strittmatter, 530; What Shall We Do For the Pastor's Feast 
This Year? by Sister Marilyn 537; Make Known God’s Gifts, 
by Brother John F. Emling, 535; The Catholic Spirit in High- 
School Journalism, by Brother U. Alfred, 543; Class: Our Re- 
ligion Class, by Rev. Cornelius McGraw, 263; Course: The New 
Testament in the Eighth Grade, by Sister Stella Regina, 185 

Religious: Charity Embraces All, by Sister M. Edward, 218 

Religious Emphasis Week: Religious Emphasis Week, by Most 
Rev. William O. Brady, 17, 122 

Research: Educational Research, by C. C. O’Brien, 216 

Retreat, High-School: The Biggest Event of the Year, by James 
D. R. Ebner, 112; So You’re Having a Retreat, by James D. R. 
Ebner, 228 

Reverence: Shall We Begin With Reverence? by Rev. Robert E. 
Regan, 178 

Rosaleen, Sister, C.S.J.. M.A., Ph.D.: Mary, Queen of 
Knowledge, 175 


Rosary: A Crown for the Queen, by Sister M. Marguerite, 486 
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Sacraments: The Direct Social Significance of the Sacraments, 
by Sister Mary Ellen O’Hanlon, 110; So You’re Having a Re- 
treat, by James D. R. Ebner, 231 

Sacrifice: The Catholic High-School Student and the Mass, by 
Rev. Joseph D. Munier, 108 

St. Michael’s Home for Dependent Children, New York: 
Stop! Look! Listen’! by Sister M. Constance, 196 

St. Paul: In the Footsteps of St. Paul, by Sister M. Philomene, 
433; Conversion: The Acts of the Apostles, by Rev. G. H. 
Guyot, 439 

Scholarship, Catholic: Educational Research, by C. C. O’Brien, 
216 

School Paper: The Catholic Spirit in High-School Journalism, 
by Brother U. Alfred, 543 

Schools: Religious Emphasis Week, by Most Rev. William O. 
Brady, 17; Americanism and Health Education, by Rev. Thom- 
as J. Quigley, 33; Seven Schools Burned this Week, by Mario 
de Matteo, 135; Religion and Education in the University, by 
Rev. William J. Millor, 415; Catholie: Helping the Child, by 
Brother Lawrence Ephrem, 272 

Science: Science in the Kindergarten: The Animal Kingdom, by 
Sister M. Clara, 479 

Scouting: We Can Supernaturalize Scouting (Ed.), 211 

Scriptures, Sacred: Mary, Queen of Knowledge, by Sister Rosa- 
leen, 176; Teaching Christ to High School Students, by Sister 
M. Vincentia, 182; The Promises of Christ, by Brother U. Al- 
fred, 190; Christ and the Vine, by Sister M. Emmanuel, 274 

Secularism: Avoiding Secularism (Ed.), 313; Make Known God's 
Gifts, by Brother John F. Emling, 535 

Sermon on the Mount: The First Gospel, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 
495 

Sex, Influence on Students: Your Problem and Mine, by Sis- 
ter M. Edward, 419 

Sheed, Frank: Theology in the College, by Sister M. Aloysia, 168 

Sheil, Bishop: Avoiding Secularism (Ed.), 313 

Showmanship: Showmanship in the Classroom, by Harry B. 
Rauth, 397 

Sin: Our Religion Class, by Rev. Cornelius McGraw, 264 

Sister, Teaching: Teacher Conservation through Professional 
Reading, by Sister M. Patrick, 26; The Teaching Sister, Another 
Virgin Mary, by Rev. Joseph A. McCoy, 315 

Slidefilms: The Slidefilm in Education. Part II. The Theoretical 
Value and Position of the Slidefilm, by Harry B. Rauth, 507, 558 

Society: Correlation of Religion with Curriculum of Eighth 
Grade, by Sister M. St. Gertrude, 426 

Sokolsky, George: Religious Emphasis Week, by Most Rev. 
William O. Brady, 124 

Speaking: Leaders Read, Write and Speak, by Sister Dorothy 
of Providence, 373 

Speech Deviations: Billy Comes Back, by Sr. Augusta Marie, 165 

Stella Maris, Sister, R.S.M.: Charity Embraces All, by Sister 
M. Edward, 219 

Stella Regina, Sister, S.S.J., M.A.: The New Testament in the 
Eighth Grade, 184 

Stephen, St.: The Acts of the Apostles, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 438 

Stoddard, Clara B.: Billy Comes Back, by Sr. Augusta Marie, 166 

Streckfus, Brother E., S.M.: Service Facilities, (N. C. E. A. 
Series on Schoolhouse Planning and Construction), 187, 236, 
283 

Stritch, Samuel Cardinal: The Biggest Event of the Year, by 
James D. R. Ebner, 112 

Strittmatter, Rev. Blase: Living with the Church, 530 

Students: Cap and Gown Isolationism, by George F. Donovan, 
483; So You're Having a Retreat, by James D. R. Ebner, 230 

Summer School: Summer School in Rural Oregon (Ed.), 314 

Superior-Principal: Teacher Conservation through Professional 

eading, by Sister M. Patrick, 29 

Supermen: These Other Christs, by Sister Marilyn, 267 

Supernatural: Natural or Supernatural Motives Stronger? by 
Brother U. Alfred, 339 

Symbolism: Mathematics and Religious Training in Secondary 
Schools, by Sister Marietta Lueken, 392 

Symbols: Symbols for Visual Education (Ed.), 260 


Talking Book: What Can We Do for Our Catholic Blind? by 
Rev. William F. Jenks, 323 


Teacher Conservation: Teacher Conservation through Profes- 
sional Reading, by Sister M. Patrick, 26 

Teachers: The Catholic Tradition in History, by Sister Blanche 
Marie, 21; Diocesan Film Library, by Sister M. Lillian, 82; 
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The Slidefilm in Education 
Part I The Theoretical Value and Position of the Slidefilm 


(Continued ) 


By HARRY B. RAUTH, Highland, Marylana 


SLIDE FILMS CATHOLIC IN TONE AVAILABLE 





We have already discussed briefly the values to be 
expected from film usage on the general and theoretical 
plane, let us look now at specific cases. 

A well-known series of Catholic slidefilms currently 
on the educational market deals with social studies topics 
of various foreign countries. The home life, people, in- 
dustries, arts, social activities, religious observances and 
similar matters are presented in terms of Catholic mis- 
sionary work in those countries. A conscientious, and 
on the whole well realized, effort has been made to de- 
part from the accustomed pattern of what, where and 
how vehicle of presentation, to include an additional 
insight into why things are as they are. The result has 
been a happy blending of religious concepts into the 
fabric of presentation without in any measure detracting 
from the fund of purely secular information which is 
provided. 

In the introduction to the manual’ which accompanies 
the strip, the author (a nun of wide teaching experience 
with unusual resources in the way of pictorial material 
and expert assistance on foreign mission activities) has 
listed a variety of purposes that the teacher may adopt 
for classroom orientation. In the case of the film which 
deals specifically with the adjacent countries of Bolivia 
and Peru they are given as: 


Introduction to a unit of study. 

Conclusion of a unit or project. 

A socialized program in the course of study. 
Vitalized study during a lesson period. 
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Cultural background for social studies. 

An adjunct to the study of religion. 

A summarized view of Catholic background in an 
historically Catholic country. 

A teaching aid in the persuance of the good neighbor 
policy. 

Study club, mission club, or discussion group material. 

Program entertainment for any group. 

Comparison and contrasts with other South American 
countries. 

Vocational guidance. 


With a few exceptions these listed purposes are ap- 
plicable to almost any subject presented by slidefilms. 
They might well be looked upon not only as purposes 
but as clear indications of method also, since any capable 
teacher knowing the objectives of her teaching will have 
a background of experience sufficient to guide her in 
practical application. 

Such purposes or objectives will vary with the sub- 
ject presented. In the above instance the over-all objec- 
tive is not merely to provide factual data concerning 
the geography and peoples of the respective countries, 
but directly to influence attitude and prejudice toward 
an acceptance of these people and their customs as 
friends (good neighbors). Coupled with this are the 
related objectives of awakening in the pupil a realiza- 
tion of the endeavors of the Church on a world-wide 
scale, and the stimulation of possible vocational feel- 
ings toward the noble work of the missionary. 





*Marie Fischer (Sr. Mary Alma, O.P.), South American Ace, 
A Tale of Bolivia (Produced by the Declan X. McMullen Co., 
Inc., New York, 1948). 
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FLEXIBILITY OF SLIDEFILMS 


As an example of the flexibility of the slidefilms and 
the degree of control the teacher may exercise, it should 
be said here that the pictorial content of the film and 
the accompanying story are so planned that these (and 
any other) of the objectives may be either emphasized 
or subordinated to any other approach. The film may 
be used solely for the entertainment value of its very 
interesting story and pictures. It may be so presented 
and studied as to yield only geographical or social facts 
without further interpretation. The specifically Catholic 
angle, while inescapable, can be so annotated by the 
teacher as to emphasize it, or simply to show it as one 
of the facts related to the country and its people. This 
flexibility of content is almost unique to the slidefilm 
and in this case makes possible the use of the film before 
audiences whose interest in things Catholic is slight. 
Indeed, several public schools have reported satisfactory 
use of the film, and yet in the hands of a Catholic teacher 
the same film and manual become potent instruments for 
instruction in religion or the still more divergent pur- 
pose of vocational stimulation. 

It should not be supposed that this amenability to 
control by the teacher is peculiar to the series of films 
discussed above. Except in the case of strictly technical 
or mechanical subject matter almost any slidefilm which 
is not overburdened with printed text is of like flexibil- 


WHAT ROCKNE GAVE 
TO EDUCATION ... 


You look upon him as a football coach, nothing more, 
but behind the success of Knute K. Rockne was teach- 
ing genius of the highest order. 


It was the genius of a man who saw that one must 
teach so that the lessons are not forgotten soon. 


They must endure. 


Whenever Rockne took a football team onto the field, 
he drilled the team in fundamentals, fundamentals, 
fundamentals. 


That same teaching belongs in your classes. 


SEND FOR INTERESTING NEW BOOK 


To help you get it, we want to send you our latest catalog of 
WARP'S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS. Here is help you need in 
imparting the fundamentals of your subjects to your pupils. 


Send at once for this book. It is FREE. In it you will also read 
about how you can use these REVIEW-WORKBOOKS in your 
classes for ten days on trial. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MINDEN NEBRASKA 
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ity. This statement, of course, does not apply with equal 
force to the “sound” slidefilm, one accompanied by a 
recorded lecture that may or may not be accurate and 
suitable for the particular audience and which does its 
best to supplant the teacher. Despite the possibly in- 
evitable growth of the sound slidefilm at the expense of 
the now more widely used silent version, there will 
probably always be some educators who will prefer inti- 
mate control of their medium and lively, vital discussion 
from the students to the unctuous and Oh! so carefully 
studied voice pouring from the sound apparatus. 

Past ineptitude on the part of slidefilm authors and 
makers has also resulted in films which do not measure 
up to all the desirable standards of quality. It must be 
admitted that there are grievous instances of poor art 
work, of stories and pictorial content too hastily con- 
ceived and too poorly executed, of inadequate knowledge 
of actual teaching practices, and little realization of the 
intrinsic nature of the slidefilm medium. These faults, 
however, are rapidly disappearing ; but not so, the seem- 
ingly increasing tendency to load the film with text in 
“overlays” or “readers”? 





?Printed text is inserted into the slidefilm by means of “over- 
lays” or lines of type which are silhouetted against the background 
of a picture. Such text is usually restricted to one or two lines, or 
perhaps only to a few words, and an effort is made to place them 
so as not to obscure any significant details in the picture itself. A 
“reader” is an entire frame or half frame given up to textual mat- 
ter. It is used as amplification on the preceeding picture; as a 
means of stating facts difficult to picturize ; as an introduction to 
forthcoming pictorial material ; and often embodies questions and 
discussional material. 


SPECIAL... 35 mm films 


for Summer Schools 
of Religion 


HERE are 13 VISUAL helpers to greatly 
facilitate your work and insure dividends in 
lessons well-learned: 

® Stations of the Cross - - $5.00 

© Way of the Cross - - - - 

© The Altar Boy 

® Holy Sacrifice of the Mass: 


® The Seven Sacraments - - 5.00 

® The Wonder Worker* - - 15.00 

® Saints and Sanctity* - - - 12.50 

© Story of Fatima* 

® The Prayers (Our Father): 
$4.00 


VIEWLEX AP-2C 
The Foolproof Projector 


® More Light $67.00 


® Less Heat c 
$7.45 Extra *Audio-Visual includes Record Albums 


MMMM 
PECIAL OFFER to the SCHOOLS 
Both Projector and $147 00 


= above Films for... 
TM 


CATHOLIC VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


15 BARCLAY STREET (Woolworth Bidg) NEW YORK 7 


i 


LAUULAUUUSYNUUOEOLALALALEAAAN NL 


IN 
FULL for 
COLOR $80 


Worth $123) 
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Opinions vary widely among producers, authors, and 
teachers on the advisability of such printed matter, ex- 
cept in the case of detailed technical scenes where label- 
ing and such devices are necessary. Like many things in 
life the use of print in the other subject fields is often 
necessary and sometimes desirable. Occasional instances 
of the abuse of the device has subjected the teacher to 
the necessity of not only re-interpreting the content of 
the frame to her class, but of combating the erroneous 
impression conveyed by the superimposed text. Objec- 
tions to textual interpolation are based less upon its use 
than upon its abuse, and are, of course, more common in 
the social studies field where controversial points of 
view are most often found. The use of such printed 
matter is defended on the basis that it permits the elimi- 
nation of the manual and simplifies the presentation of 
the film, and in the case of elementary school subjects 
contributes to practice in reading. The first contention is 
quite true although many teachers are grateful for a 
manual even if the film is replete with text. Whether 
simplification of presentation is either real and actual or 
even fully desirable is a matter of opinion. The final 
reason presumes a very considerable degree of accuracy 
in word selection for various grade levels. The text it- 
self may restrict the use of the film within narrow grade 
limits despite pictorial material of wider usefulness. 


OVERLAID TEXT MAY ENHANCE VALUE 





Aside from these objections, however, there are many 
instances of slidefilms which incorporate overlaid text 
that serves to enhance their instructional value. When 
vocabulary is wisely chosen for the specific audience for 
which the film is intended, and is neither redundant nor 
superfluous, it may well prove capable not only of in- 
creasing learning but may stimulate class discussion 
and strengthen retention. This is well demonstrated in 
the case of several films of recent release which embody 
those prayers for children that all are expected to mem- 
orize. The association of the verbal matter with vivid 
and desirable imagery gives to the mere words a basis 
of meaning and reality which is of considerable help in 
memorization. The whole film has something remotely 
reminiscent of the old-fashioned mnemonic with the 
visual (concrete) experience replacing the mere repe- 
tition of the purely verbal experience. 

The common practice in past years, and with many 
present-day productions, has been to provide an accom- 
panying “teacher’s guide” or manual with each slide- 
film. While there are instances of slidefilms so planned 
as to eliminate the manual successfully, it is probable 
that the majority of teachers prefer to have the author’s 
own ideas regarding the content of the film and its use, 
even if they depart radically from his guidance. This is 
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especially true should the subject of the film lie some- 
what outside of the usual experiences and knowledge of 
the teacher or her pupils. The producers of frankly 
propaganda films (or those of a quasi-advertising na- 
ture) will find a manual essential to the proper presenta- 
tion of their message. It is very often true that teachers 
who may be quite agreeable to the presentation of such 
material to their classes (we are assuming that the 
propaganda or “‘message” is an educationally desirable 
one) will not have a sufficient background of knowledge 
to deal adequately with the subject even if the film it- 
self is extremely well prepared. In such cases there is 
no alternative to the provision of at least an outline of 
the subject from which the teacher may glean informa- 
tion on the principal points to be stressed or relation- 
ships to be explained. 


VARIED USE OF TEACHER’S MANUALS 





Manuals have varied from simple one-page mimeo- 
graphed notes to exhaustive printed dissertations on the 
subject of the film, replete with foreword, table of con- 
tents, index and bibliography. Several instances of illus- 
trated manuals are current. Usually these are intended 
for distribution to the pupils as a work-book or story 
book, and frequently the illustrations are small repro- 
ductions of the pictorial content of the film. This type of 
manual, especially one intended for permanent posses- 
sion by the pupil is to be encouraged. At least a few 
producers are studying the question of work-book man- 
uals, especially when one book accompanies an in- 
tegrated series of films giving a reasonably complete 
coverage of any particular subject. 

In general the compilers of a slidefilm have envisioned 
the manual for the teacher’s use as a means of assisting 
her in realizing the full teaching potentialities of the 
film. Specific plans for the use of the film as a whole 
are presented for her guidance in addition to complete 
descriptions in the form of captions to relate to each 
frame of the film. When such manuals are carefully 
compiled by persons of adequate teaching experience 
they are very valuable. As a rule such “lesson plans” 
are presented in a more or less general form which the 
teacher will modify in terms of her specific situation. 

Some manuals, although not supplied for each pupil 
are planned as an integral part of the slidefilm and ex- 
plicit reliance upon the exact terminology of the manual 
is stressed. Various practical procedures for pupil par- 
ticipation in the use of film and manual are suggested. 
An effective procedure when properly carried out is to 
have the manual or several copies circulate through the 
class with designated individuals reading aloud from its 
pages. Such a device often seems to intensify interest 
and attention on the part of each member of the group, 
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all or the majority of whom are at some point placed in 
*,8 . . -e . 

the position of interlocutor. Effective discussion and 

close participation in the lesson is thus greatly increased. 


Slidefilms of a more or less story-book nature utilize 
the manual in various ways. If story telling or educa- 
tional enjoyment is a major intent the manual may be 
so written as to afford the teacher a thorough back- 
ground of information on the subject and an interesting 
narrative on which she may base her own remarks. To 
refer again to the manual in which our list of purposes 
was given we find the author deliberately devising her 
story so that it may have the widest possible utility. To 
quote from her introduction : 


This story is adaptable ; it lends itself to amplifi- 
cation or abbreviation. The manual furnishes in de- 
tail a story centered about the photos in the slide- 
film. The person who tells or reads the story as the 
pictures are being shown on the screen will know 
best if his audience is to be held by the words of 
the story as herein given or by his own method of 
improvisation or curtailment, The story need not 
be rigidly adhered to if some other method of intro- 
ducing each picture is desired. It is merely sug- 





gested that in general the story in this manual ap- 

pears to be a very effective method of presentation 

for this particular slidefilm. 

Whether or not manuals are printed and used by the 
teacher, there are certain cardinal principles of slide- 
film utilization which cannot be disregarded if the pupil 
is to profit in full measure from their presentation. 
These principles may be summarized, with a bit of 
literary license, under the heading of preparation: prep- 
aration 1) of the teacher through previewing, planning, 
and careful integration of the film into her specific proj- 
ect; 2) of the pupil through prior study and the de- 
velopment of any necessary background information and 
interest ; and 3) of the physical environment and pro- 
jection equipment. 

It is hoped that a previous article which appeared in 
TuHeE CaTHo.ic Epucator was useful in delineating the 


‘necessary steps for the teacher’s guidance on the last of 


these principles. In this discussion we have dealt with the 
broader aspects of the values and use of the slidefilm in 
education. An article to follow will describe in full and 
specific detail various teaching procedures which teach- 
ers have found successful in actual classroom situations. 


| Audio Visual News 


New E. B. Films 

Two new 16mm. educational films have 
been released by Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films. The new films, one in social science 
and one in primary grades science, are: 

Productivity: Key to Plenty, the dra- 
matic story of America’s sensational rise 
to the world’s highest standard of living in 
the last 100 years, told in a two-reel sound 
film. It makes use of more than 170 differ- 
ent scenes, involving more than 100 differ- 
ent locations. Historical sequences to 
illustrate life in 1850 were photographed 
at Spring Mill State Park in Southern 
Indiana, at Greenfield Village, Dearborn, 
Michigan, and at Abraham Lincoln’s New 
Salem State Park in Illinois. 

Rikki—the Baby Monkey, newest in the 
series of primary science teaching films, 
tells the story of a baby rhesus monkey, 
his father and mother, and depicts a day 
in the life of a young jungle animal. It 
contains a realistically exciting episode be- 
tween a large snake and the young 
monkey. A one-reel black and white film, 
it was produced to show primary grade 
children how monkeys live in their native 
habitat. (S9) 


Fire Prevention Films 

Fire Prevention Films is the title of an 
annotated list of 16mm. sound motion pic- 
ture films available for bookings without 
cost through the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters Film Library, Bureau of 
Communications Research, Inc., New 
York 17, N. Y. (or west of the Rockies: 
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The National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
Merchants Exchange, San Francisco 4, 
Calif.). Schools are advised to arrange 
for bookings three months in advance of 
showings. 

The films vary in length from 5 minutes 
for No Time to Lose which shows three 
ways to turn in an alarm, to 45 minutes for 
Chemistry of Fire which demonstrates the 
elements needed to have fire, differentiates 
between flash point and ignition point of 
fuels, and tells how a fire may be extin- 
guished. 

Others of the 17 available films treat of 
the Maine forest fires of 1947, the testing 
methods of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., the work of fire prevention 
engineers, spectacular pictures of actual 
fires that were preventable, how a gay 
vacation may be turned to near tragedy, 
the use of the fire hose, and the work of 
the “smoke-eaters”. 

Still others show how to be careful 
about an electric iron or a lamp wire, how 
a town was flooded because of a camper’s 
careless act, how to act to prevent disaster, 
how Texas City benefited from fire in- 
surance, and how fire prevention is a 
primary step toward maintaining an ade- 
quate timber supply. (S10) 


B. I. S. Films Announced 
A Yank Come Back (44 minutes, rental 
$6) follows an ex-G.I. as he travels 
through Britain, making a preliminary 
survey for a film he is to produce. He 


looks at British industry, at social services 
and recreations. He visits Welsh coal 
mines and the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre. 

British Industries Fair—1948 (17 min- 
utes, no charge). Here can be seen every- 
thing that is made in Britain, as well as 
the machine that makes it, from a toy 
piano to a forty-foot crank-shaft. 

Down to the Sea (23 minutes, rental 
$3.75) is a survey of the British ship- 
building industry and the people who work 
in it. The film describes the entire opera- 
tion of building one ship from the de- 
signer’s model to its setting out on a 
maiden voyage. (S10) 


New Series of E. B. F. Filmstrips 


A new series of teaching filmstrips on 
“Our Community Workers” has been re- 
leased by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

This newest series consists of four film- 
strips, produced mainly for use at the 
primary grade level in the social studies 
and geography areas. They are also equal- 
ly adaptable for the language arts and 
reading programs for primary grade chil- 
dren, according to the company. 

Titles of the new series are The Police- 
man, The Fireman, The Mailman, ond 
The Doctor. Each filmstrip has been 
adapted from a well-known classroom film 
produced earlier by EBF. The series is 
designed to be used either as introduction 
or review in conjunction with the sound 
films of the same titles, or separately. 
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The set of four filmstrips, “Our Com- 
munity Workers,” is available through 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Illinois, or through dealers through- 
out the United States. Its price is $10.80 
for the entire set, packaged in a new-type 
container. (S11) 


Two New Religious Films 

Announcement is made by Foundation 
Films Corp., Pasadena 1, Cal., of the re- 
lease of two religious films in both Koda- 
chrome and black and white. About The 
Way of Peace the company states that it 
“shows the real and only way to peace.” 
The Good Shepherd, a 20 minute subject, 
is both dialogue and narrative “with au- 
thentic background reverently treating of 
the twenty-third psalm,” according to the 
company. (S12) 

New Slidefilm on Blessed 
Martin de Porres Reviewed 

W onder-W orker of Peru: The Story of 
Blessed Martin de Porres. Silent slidefilm, 
35mm., 60 frames, color. No manual. Pro- 
duced by Guardian Films Division of the 
Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, Minn. 

This slidefilm is an adequate treatment 
of this most important figure which will 
be most useful in the early elementary 
grades. Strictly biographical, the film 
gives little background material and does 
not establish Martin as a universal fig- 
ure of the Church. The textual matter 
which appears on the picture frames is 
sometimes inadequate; teachers will find 
it necessary to supply much missing in- 
formation. It will prove good entertain- 
ment for smaller children. 

The film suffers from poor manufacture 
with many objectionable stains. Text 
frames are set in too small type with the 
result that on small screens they are some- 
what difficult to read. (S13) 

Harry B. Rautu 


New “Camp and Summer” Film Catalog 

Of value to every organization that 
shows 16mm. sound entertainment films 
is the new “Camp and Summer” catalog 
just published. 

This condensed illustrated feature cata- 
log contains an up-to-the-minute listing of 
100 films recently made available, plus a 
selection of the most popular features from 
the regular I.C.S. catalog. 

A new section has been introduced into 
this catalog, “Authentic Grand Opera on 
Film”. Included also are the complete list- 
ings of the March of Time, descriptions of 
20 popular serials, and a special grouping 
of 5-reel “unit” programs that constitute 
1-hour “package” shows. 

The distributor states that rentals are 
moderate, with liberal discounts on a se- 
ries of bookings. 

A free copy of this catalog may be had 
from Institutional Cinema Service, 1560-2 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. (S14) 
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News of School Supplies and Equipment 


Newcomb Portable Record Player 

The Newcomb Audio Products Co., 
Hollywood 38, Cal., announces the new 
portable model Tr16B record player that 
combines for the first time in one device 
the ability to play the new 45 RPM and 
331/3 LP microgroove records as well 
as 33 1/3 broadcast type transcriptions up 
to 17% inches in diameter plus the regular 
78 RPM standard records. 

According to the manufacturer this 
player incorporates a constant speed rim- 
drive motor for “wow” free performance 
with a simple speed change lever. Latest 
featherweight crystal pick-ups with semi- 
permanent, easily replaceable needles of 
new design eliminate direct needle talk, 
avoid need of constant replacement and 
lengthen the life of records. The exclusive 
depressable short tone arm for LP records 
can be set down out of the way when 
the long arm is in use, yet is easily and 
quickly available when needed. A micro- 
phone input is provided with separate 
microphone volume control that permits 
mixing speech with recordings or using 
the microphone separately. 

Output is 10 full watts from push-pull 
6V6, inverse feed-back, low distortion 
amplifier with response within 2 db from 
50-10,000 cycles. The player is supplied 
with a 12” Alinco V permanent magnet 
dynamic speaker with 25 foot cable, and 
has individual bass boost tone control 
and separate high frequency tone control. 
A special circuit avoids bass emphasis 
of voice when bass is emphasized on 
records. 

Its power consumption is 60 watts, it 
operates on 117 volts, 60 cycles AC, and 
it has the approval of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. The size is 16% by 16% 
and 12 inches; the shipping weight is 44 
pounds. (S15) 

Modern Luminaire for Silver Bowl 


Lamps 
The New Guth Seelex is a modernly 


designed indirect luminaire for use with 
silver bowl lamps, states the manufac- 
turer. Louvers are spun aluminum with a 
fine emery-grain finish and are perma- 
nently protected with the Alzac aluminum 
process. The maker claims that the open 
louvers eliminate the critical maintenance 
problems usually involved with indirect 
lighting fixtures and that the silver bowl 
lamp used in this luminaire contains the 
major reflector and the fixture can be re- 
stored to initial efficiency merely by a 
lamp change. Further information can be 
had from the Edwin F. Guth Company, 
St. Louis 3, Missouri. (S16) 

New Wet or Dry Vacuum Cleaner 

A new Wet or Dry Vacuum Cleaner, 
particularly suited to the requirements of 


institutions, is announced by The Ameri- 
can Floor Surfacing Machine Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

This portable machine operates without 
belts, dust bags or brushes. With attach- 
ments which are available, it proves versa- 
tile for a wide range of cleaning problems, 
the manufacturer states. 

This cleaner is equipped in two ways: 
either as a dry pick-up machine or, with 
an adapter, as wet and dry pick-up ma- 
chine. The adapter may be added at any 
time by the user of this cleaner. 

The tank has a capacity of 1% bushels 
or 91% gallons. It has a high ratio of horse 
power to waterlift—with a 5/7 H.P. mo- 
tor delivering 57” maximum waterlift. 
This is found to result in maximum va- 
cuum efficiency with a minimum of oper- 
ating expense. 

The cleaner weighs 30 Ib. It is 27%" 
high and 16” in diameter, which makes it 
a handy size for storing in a closet or 
transporting in a passenger car. The 
sturdy compact design and low center of 
gravity makes it easy to maneuver in con- 
fined areas. Four hard rubber swivel cas- 
ters make it possible for the machine to 
follow the cleaning hose with ease. 

Standard equipment for the cleaner as 
a dry pick-up machine includes 10 ft. of 
114" id. flexible hose, steel cleaning wand, 
floor tool and upholstery tool. When the 
cleaner is ordered as a wet and dry pick- 
up machine, it is furnished with additional 
equipment that includes a complete adap- 
ter for wet pick-up with automatic shutoff 
float, and a 15” rubber squeegee tool. 

Various tools for special cleaning appli- 
cations are also available. (S17) 


Low-cost Toilet Seat Sterilizer 


The Ray-O-Zone utility toilet seat 
sterilizer, now available through Mer- 
chandising Associates of Lancaster, Pa., is 
an adaptable unit designed for use in 
schools, gymnasiums, theaters, and other 
places, according to the manufacturer who 
claims that it should prove of interest to 
all who are trying to provide more sani- 
tary and odor-free room conditions. Their 
announcement states that the unit is en- 
cased in a sturdy steel container, making 
it “tamper-proof”, and that a specially- 
designed louvre directs the rays of the 
8-watt germicidal tube so as to irradiate 
the seat, bowl and surrounding floor areas. 
Other claims made are that the air passing 
through the germicidal rays is cleansed of 
air-borne bacteria and germs, that obnoxi- 
ous odors are killed by the ozone which 
the tube emits, and that the unit is easily 
installed. Retail price, including tube and 
mounting screws is $14.95 f.o.b. Lancaster. 
(S18) 
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CATECHETICAL 
STORIES FOR 
CHILDREN 


By Rev. Wrtt1aM L. Doty 


“All who give religious instruc- 
tions to children will welcome this 
book as a profitable supplement and 
aid in their teaching.” 

Books on Trial 


“(Father Doty) has taken situa- 
tions and incidents that arise in the 
everyday life of ordinary boys and 
girls and has built around them in- 


teresting stories which . . . will im- 
press youthful readers or listeners 
and illustrate the teachings of the 
Church.” The Ave Maria 


“Will receive a warm welcome 
... His aim (is) to supplement the 
Baltimore No. 1 Cathechism ... 
with a series of story-sermons ... 
the book will afford delightful read- 
ing for children themselves ... A 
highly practical method of teaching 
the catechism to the modern child.” 
The Homiletic and Pastoral Review 


* PRICE NET, $2.75 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 


Publishers 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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Contributors to this Issue 
(Continued from page 522) 


Rev. Edwin J. Weber, S.M., M.A. 


Father Weber received his B.A. from 
the University of Dayton, and his M.A. 
from Ohio State University, where he 
specialized in French language and litera- 
ture. He was ordained in Fribourg, Swit- 
zerland, and pursued further studies at 
Fribourg University. His teaching assign- 
ments have taken him to Holy Trinity 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y., Chaminade H. S., 
Mineola, L. I., Hamilton H. S. (Catholic), 
Hamilton, O., Trinity College, Sioux City, 
Iowa, Mount St. John, Dayton, Ohio. A 
member of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion and the American Association of 
Teachers of French, he has contributed to 
Ave Maria, Apostle of Mary, Marianist 
Magazine, Journal of Religious Instruc- 
tion, Extension Magazine, and the Catho- 
lic World. He is, at present, editor of the 
Marianist Bulletin, director of the Marian- 
ist promotion service, and executive secre- 
tary of the executive committee for the 
Marianist Centennial Celebration. 


Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 


Father Guyot, professor of Sacred 
Scripture at Kenrick Seminary, continues 
his series on the New Testament with the 
conclusion of an article on “The First 
Gospel,” begun in the May issue. 


Sister Mary Clara 

Sister Mary Clara continues her series 
of stories for retelling to kindergarteners 
with a contribution of two more to this 
issue. 


Brother U. Alfred, F.S.C., Ph.D. 


Brother Alfred is well known to our 
readers for his many past contributions. 
For the present article he turns our at- 
tention to “The Catholic Spirit in High- 
School Journalism.” 


Harry B. Rauth 


Mr. Rauth, who has specialized in the 
field of audio-visual aids, concludes the 
second part of his article on “The Slide- 
film in Education,” that was presented in 
the May issue. 


Book News 


New Church History Planned 

Announcement of the History of the 
Primitive Church, in two volumes, by Rev. 
Jules Lebreton, S.J. and Jacques Zeiller, 
has been made by the Macmillan Co., New 
York 11, N. Y. The publisher states that 
the present title includes the first four 
books in what will eventually comprise 
one of the most ambitious histories of the 
Church ever attempted in our times. Pre- 
sent plans call for a total of 48 books to 
be published, two books to a volume, 





§.V.E. VISUAL AIDS 


for Religious Teaching 





Versatile 
New S.V.E.° Vustraucter™’ 300 


The finest 2” x 2” slide and filmstrip projector ever 
to carry the S.V. E. name. Can be threaded in quick 
“push-in style” or conventional manner. Quick 
changeover to slides and vice versa. Improved 


optical system . . . all elements coated. Introduc- 
tory price, with 5” $.V.E. Wocoted Anastigmat 
lens and lift-off carrying case, $90.00. 


“The general value of filmstrips is 
accepted today in the field of religion. 
Seeing and Suen the Catec ism 
are basic steps for living it.’—Rev. 
Dr. Leo J. McCormick, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Archdiocese of Bal- 
timore, Baltimore, Maryland. 


VISUAL CATECHISM SERIES 
OF S.V.E. FILMSTRIPS 


Based on revised edition of Balti- 
more Catechism. There are 9 film- 
strips on The Sacraments, 10 
filmstrips on The Command- 
ments. Other groups on The 
Apostle’s Creed, The Sacrifice of 
the Mass, and Prayer and Means 
of Grace will be produced. Nihil 
Obstat: Edward A. Cerny, S.S., 
Censor Librorum; Imprimatur: 
Michael J. Curley, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. 


“Familiarity with filmstrips and 


with the filmstrip projector is espe- 
cially desirable on the part of our 


teachers.” —Rev. Jos. B. Collins, 
D., Pb.D., Assistant Professor of 

Catechetics, Catholic University of 

America, Washington, D.C. 





THE SEVEN SACRAMENTS IN COLOR 
SELECTED FROM THE VISUAL CATECHISM 


The 2” x 2” color slides in this set are from orig- 
inal color pictures made under the supervision of 
the authors of the Visual Catechism and include 
Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Eucharist, Penance, 
Extreme Unction, Holy Orders, Matrimony. 

Address Dept. CE for complete catalog of film- 
strips and 2” x 2” color slides for use in Catholic 
Education. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
100 EAST OHIO STREET + CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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SERVICE COUPON 6 


For obtaining further informa- 
tion about products advertised in 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
and those described in the News 
of School Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns, 


Service Department, 

THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR, 
Please send me further informa- 

tion about products advertised or 


described which I have encircled, 
without cost to me: 


Bl, B2, B3, B4, BS, Bé, B7 

Si, S2, S3, Sé4, Ss, Sé6, S7, S8, S89, 
$10, Sil, S12, S13, S14, $15, S16, $17, 
$18, S19 


Name 


ee EE ss at 


BOOK NEWS (Cont.) 


under the general editorship of M. Augus- 
tin Fliche, Dean of the Faculty of Letters 
at Montpelier, and Msgr. Victor Martin, 
Dean of the Faculty of Catholic Theology 
at Strasbourg. 

The History of the Primitive Church 
carries the story of the Church from its 
beginning to the peace of Constantine. 
The publisher claims that it constitutes a 
complete entity in itself, and that it con- 
tains an exhaustive bibliography, meticu- 
lous notes and complete indices. The set 
sells for $16.50. (B3) 


Nancy’s World 
Just off the press is the first book in 
the new Winston social studies series, 
Nancy’s World. This community-centered 
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book cumprises the activities which make 
up the everyday world of a typical little 
American girl in first grade. How Nancy 
progresses in good citizenship to an in- 
creasingly higher level of social maturity 
is depicted in interesting form, according 
to the publishers, with appealing wash 
drawings. List price is $1.24. (B6) 


My Picture Dictionary 
The Maxton Publishers, Inc. New York 
10, N. Y. announce My Picture Diction- 
ary for release in June, at 50c retail. The 
publishers state that care was taken in 
the selection of words intended for young- 
sters on the threshold of learning and that 
the 300 words and pictures have been 
checked and approved by a leading child 
educator. The book has a laminated cover, 
is cased-in, with square back, measures 
7% by 10%, and is printed with color 

on each of its 32 pages. (B7) 


New Syllabus in Accident Prevention 

A 22-page course of study in accident 
prevention, which has been approved by 
the Very Rev. Monsignor John J. Voight, 
diocesan superintendent of schools of the 
Archdiocese of New York, was prepared 
with the cooperation of Dr. Irmagene N. 
Holloway, director of the school and col- 
lege division of the Greater New York 
Safety Council and the Tuberculosis and 
Health Association. It will be integrated 
into the diocesan health and safety course 
of study, and distributed to 3,000 parochial 
school teachers. 


The material in the safety courses takes 
into consideration the interests, needs and 
activities of the boys and girls in each 
school grade. For children in the early 
grades emphasis is placed on becoming 
safe users of the streets and highways and 
on how to become safe citizens at school, 
with particular stress on formation of good 
habits. 


Foreign Schools Receive Book Gift 

A gift of five sets of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and five sets of the Britannica 
Junior has been made to the American 
Foreign Service Association by William 
Benton, publisher and chairman of the 
board of Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 

This is the second such gift, to be made 
annually by Benton for five years, for the 
benefit of schools abroad where children 
of the members of the Foreign Service are 
receiving their education. 

“One perennial problem of the foreign 
service officer is how to provide a good 
education for his children when, as is the 
case so frequently, there are no local fa- 
cilities comparable with those in the 
United States,” according to Benton. To 
help correct this inequality in educational 
opportunity, the addition of the reference 
works to the libraries of schools attended 
by the children of foreign service men will 
be of great value, Benton feels. 





Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 








Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Sci- 
ence, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, Home 
Economics, Dramatics. Pre-Legal and Pre-Med- 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 
For further information address the Dean. 








Rosary College 


River Forest, Illinois. 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, 
Wisconsin. 


The College of St. Catherine 


A Standard Liberal Arts College for Women. 
The only exclusively women’s college in the Twin 
Cities. Awards the B.A., B.S., and B.S. in Li- 
brary Science degrees. Approved by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities and the National 
Catholic Educational Association. Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. For in- 
formation address the Dean, Cleveland and Ran- 
dolph, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Mount Saint Mary's College 


Los Angeles, California. A_college for women. 
Resident and day students. Conducted by Sisters 
of St. Joseph of Carondelet. Standard Courses 
leading to the A.B. S., and B.M. degrees. 
Teaching Credentials. Secretarial Courses. Lab- 
oratory Technician. Courses recognized by the 
American Medical Association. 

For Catalog address The Registrar 








College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York. Conducted b io Sisters of 
St. Joseph. Awards B.A. and B.S. degrees. Pre- 
~~ for secondary school teaching: nursing; 
pusiness; social work; chemistry and biology re- 
search; laboratory technicians; creative writing; 
pre- -medical ; music. A fully accredited College 
for women. For further information address The 
Registrar. 








Rosemont College 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus. 
Liberal Arts Course. 


Accredited by the Association of American Uni- 
versities. For further information address the 
Registrar. 





Saint Joseph's College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland. Conducted by the Daugh- 
ters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. Offers 
a four-year course leading to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science and 
prepares for teaching, dietetics, technology, busi- 
ness and journalism. For further information, 
write to the Dean. 








Duquesne University 


Pennsylvania’s first Catholic University. Under- 
graduate and graduate degrees in: Arts and 
Sciences, Business Administration, Law, Phar- 
acy. Music, Education, Nursing. Pittsburgh 19, 
a 
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You get the full benefit of specialization in 
Sexton pickles, olives, and relishes. Serving 
the nation, we comb the world for the finest 
to assure your guest pleasure. Picked, proc- 
essed, and packed exclusively for your table, 
in our Sunshine Kitchens, they look good 
and are good. Your discriminating diner-out 
recognizes and responds to their superior 
quality and piquancy and pays honor to 


your service. 
JOHN SEXTON & CO., 1949 








